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NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON ADULT EDUCATION 

The National Conference this year 
met over a period of nine days. De- 
spite a series of mishaps which cut 


down necessitated 


attendance and 
substantial changes in arrangements. 
266 people attended from 87 dif- 
ferent organizations. Of these more 
than 60 per cent came as delegates o1 
chosen representatives of their or- 
ganizations. with the obligation of 


reporting back to their associates. 


Although the agenda was the most 
comprehensive and complicated this 
\ssociation has ever attempted, all 
meetings progressed smoothly 
thanks to the work of the 
Planning Committee. There was gen- 
eral agreement that the Conference 
arrangements resulted in hard work 
and mature thinking. The 
mendations resolutions 


careful 


recom- 
for the 
most part seem to be grounded in 


and 


a consideration of the possible as 
well as the desirable; they will keep 
the staff and executive of the CAAE 
busy for many a day. 


\ good portion of this issue of 
Foop For THouGHT has been given 
over to reporting on the Conference 
and its implications. 


FREE ENTERPRISE IN IDEAS 


In none of the great economic or 
political debates of the day does the 
Canadian Association for Adult Edu- 
cation take a partisan position. The 
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Association has 


taken nor 
pressed for any particular point of 
view. nor Within its 
council, and _ its 
executive are found representatives 
of many shades of opinion and belief. 


never 
can it do so. 
membership, _ its 


There are those who call for a greater 
measure of individual enterprise, 
those who want a greater share for 
cooperative enterprise, and those who 
argue for a sharply increased amount 
of public enterprise. This means that 
the role of the CAAE may at various 
times be that of student. analyst. in- 


terpreter, but never advocate. 


However. in one respect the Asso- 
ciation does take a strong position, 
and is a stout supporter of free enter- 
prise—free enterprise in ideas. It 
claims the right and asserts the neces- 
sity for hearing all ideas and opinions 


that do not fall 


under the ban of 


laws against libel. treason. or pornog- 
raphy. 
position of the CAAE 


one justifiable for such an associa- 


This has always been the 
and the only 
tion—but it is a position that is some- 
times exposed and threatened in a 
world where surging pressures are 
pushing and 
tions “to choose up sides” or “run 


with the pack”. The efforts of the 


Association can be defended on intel- 


individuals organiza- 


lectual and moral grounds. but that 
does not save it from criticism which 
may blow up from every quarter. 


Recently the CAAE has been ac- 
cused of attempting to embarrass and 





discredit the business community. 
The charges were made up of a 
rather flimsy collection of fictions and 
were circulated privately where there 
was little chance of their being forced 
to encounter the real facts. However, 
despite its lack of any basis in reality, 
and despite the underground circu- 
lation, such an attack was harmful. 
Others have also taken us up sharply 
—for undermining morality as well 
as for trying to bolster up outworn 
social customs and beliefs (both of 
these judgments came as a result of 
our Citizens’ Forum program on sex 
education): for yielding to subver- 
sive pressure groups when our publi- 
cations have dealt with racial and 
religious prejudice; for succumbing 
to the influence of “big business”. 
Successive national conferences of 
the CAAE have urged the main- 
tenance of our “open-platform” ap- 
proach. There is no real disagree- 
ment on this point. But certain costs 
if this 
honestly and well. 


is to be done 
Your staff and 
executive will need the support of 
every friend if their 
guardianship of free enterprise in 


are involved 


member and 


ideas is to be maintained. 


ABOUT ADULT EDUCATION 

\ glance at the pages in this issue 
giving book and pamphlet notices 
will elicit one surprising fact: the 
volume of writing about adult educa- 
tion here reported runs to several 
thousand pages. With two exceptions 
these items are all of recent date, and 
many of them are of Canadian origin. 
The writing on or about Canadian 
adult education in the past four years 
is roughly equal, at least in number 
of words, to what had been written 
in all the previous years. 


With towering printing costs this 
volume of print represents a high 
But it 
is no conclusive proof that our move- 


degree of rashness or valor. 


ment has grown up or moved for- 
ward, and no one would argue that 
all of this writing is profound or wise. 
It is very uneven in quality. But 
three at least of these volumes would 
have been an “event” in any other 
year. 


Adult Education in Canada gives 
a review of Canadian developments 
that has long been needed and points 
the way to more significant volumes 
to come. Taken with the Repertoire 
issued earlier this year by the 
canadienne d’Enseignement 
postscolaire, which described French- 
speaking organizations, it provides us 
with a useful introduction and guide 
book. James Giffen, John Friesen, 
and Violet Cairns have begun to de- 
scribe and 


Société 


evaluate our work in 
studies which meet exacting univer- 
sity standards. The method used by 
Murray Ross in appraising the “Re- 
ligious Beliefs of Youth” shows us the 
way many of our problems must and 
will be met. Many shorter papers 
and addresses have also made a con- 
tribution. 


We are at last beginning to lay a 


firm foundation on which we 


build with confidence. 


can 


THE PLACE OF GOVERNMENTS 
At most one 
issue is singled out for special study 
and debate. The question which 
produced the most heat and light at 
this year’s National Conference on 
Adult Education had to do with the 
activity of provincial government de- 
partments in adult education. One 


conferences some 





delegate wanted to know “Why in the 
world are the departments of educa- 
tion meddling in adult education?” 
Since the departments of education 
in all ten provinces have long shown 
interest in adult education, five of 
them by setting up special divisions, 
this question may seem a little late, 
and of merely academic importance. 
But the role of government in adult 
education is a matter of deep con- 
cern to many these days in countries 
all over the world. It was a domi- 
nant issue at the world conference 
last year at Elsinore. It has been dis- 
cussed before in Foop 
FOR THoucuT, and will probably be 
aired here again. 


many times 


\ recurrent theme with many who 
oppose government “intervention” in 
education is that it inevitably leads 
the domination of all 
voluntary organizations by the state, 
and the final abdication by the indi- 
vidual and group of all that gives 
man dignity. 


to socialism. 


Such arguments have 
been advanced for at least a century. 
In 1852 a clergyman, writing in the 
Toronto Globe to denounce those who 
were advocating that the government 
make public schools available for all 
children, said: “May we hope that 
the City of Toronto will spurn the un- 
righteous which intro- 
ducing communism in education to 
the undermining of property and so- 
ciety. (Let us now be warned) of the 
abyss to which this plausible socialism 


1S 


council 


is enticing us.” 


Because the very fiber and heart 
of the adult-education movement is 
voluntaryism, it is littlke wonder that 
there should be a deep-seated sus- 
picion of the intrusion of officialdom. 
Most of us are convinced that initia- 
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THIS ISSUE 


The material for this issue of FOOD 
FOR THOUGHT was compiled by Dr. 
Roby Kidd and Mrs. Isabel Wilson from 
the reports of the national conferences 
on adult education held last May. 











tive must reside in the individual and 
small group; on that we are fixed 
and determined. The error that can 
arise, however, comes from assuming 
that every government activity in 
adult education necessarily limits and 
impoverishes voluntaryism. Some 
argue as if the degree of individual 
effort varied inverse ratio with 
government interest. 


in 


No one who has examined thought- 
fully the activities in which some gov- 


ernment departments are vitally con- 
cerned can maintain such a view. 
To take one example, a critical scru- 
tiny of the work of the Division of 
Adult Education in Nova Scotia will 
certainly show that the result has 
been a considerable increase in indi- 
vidual and local group effort. Leader- 
ship from Halifax has actually stimu- 
lated and strengthened local initia- 
tive and activity in every part of the 
province. 


The question we must ask our- 
selves therefore is not: “Should we or 
should not accept government 
sponsorship of adult education?” If 
such a question ever had any reality, 
it is much too late to ask it now. 
Sponsorship we have as an accom- 
plished fact. The critical question is 
rather: “What are the conditions 
under which leadership in adult edu- 
cation from a government depart- 
ment can result in refreshing local 


we 





enterprise, stimulating local groups, 
increasing the responsibility of indi- 
viduals?” A study of this question 
deserves even more attention than it 
has yet received. 

In view of this debate the thought- 
ful report of the work group on “Pro- 
vincial Divisions of Adult Education” 
on page 37 is worthy of attention. 


OUR NEW EXECUTIVE 

In the election of James Muir to 
the presidency of the CAAE, the 
executive out an idea 
first suggested several years ago of 


has carried 
going beyond university circles to 
find officers for the Association. A 
great deal of thought was given before 
Mr. Muir first 
businessman to head this organiza- 
tion. and we are all honored that he 
has accepted the responsibility. The 


was chosen as the 


contribution that his own organiza- 
tion, the Royal Bank, has already 
made to adult education, particularly 
through its monthly newsletter, has 
been a 


source of satisfaction in 


Canada and beyond. 


Dr. Coady continues on the execu- 
tive as past president. It is hard to 
estimate much of his 
calculated audacity, and deep con- 
viction the 


how vision. 

have 
caught from him during his term of 
office but staff members have been 
warmed by 


Association may 


his spirit as well as 
guided by his counsel. 

We are equally fortunate in our 
Mrs. E. E. Morton 
is national president of the Women’s 
Institutes and brings us the experience 
and common sense of that long-lived 
and widespread organization. James 


vice-presidents. 


E. McGuire, national secretary-treas- 
urer of the Canadian Brotherhood of 


Railway Employees, has demonstrated 
a deep interest in education over a 
longer period than any other labor 
leader, and his own organization has 
a substantial record of accomplish- 
ment. Dr. John E. Robbins is some- 
times known as a one-man “Office of 
Education”. Dr. Robbins is Chief of 
the Information and Education 
Branches of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics: his extra-curricular activi- 
ties include a relationship with every 
important educational movement in 
Canada. The new secretary of the 
executive of the CAAE is Dr. Murray 
G. Ross, long an active member of 
the Association. and an outstanding 
staff member of the National Coun- 


cil of the YMCA. 


The recent election has consider- 
ably strengthened the Executive as 
well as the National Council. All of 
the members are listed on the back 
cover. To all of these—Welcome! 


NEW WORLD LABOR GROUP 


J. E. McGuire, National Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Canadian Brother- 


hood of Railway Employees and 
Vice-President of the CAAE. has just 
completed a special report concern- 
ing the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions. In a special 
foreword, Mr. McGuire explains that 
the report was written because few 
Canadians yet recognize the impor- 
tance of the new world labor organi- 
zation which was founded in London 
last December. The Confederation is 
greatly needed, he explains, because 
the World Federation of Trade 
Unions become dominated by 
Communist interests. Copies of this 
report can be secured either from the 
offices of the CBRE in Ottawa or by 
writing to the CAAE. 


has 





National Conference 


On Adult Edueation 





Toronto, between May 19 and 27. 


sessions, are summarized. 





The Conference meetings were held in the Mechanical Building, University of 
General programs, and coordination of planning 
were in the hands of a Conference Planning Committee headed by Mrs. W. H. Clark, 
while J. R. Gilley, Assistant Director of Extension, University of Toronto, looked after 
arrangements within the University of Toronto. 
planned by special committees or organizations. 
Included in the conference were general sessions on adult education, commission 
groups, special institutes, and meetings of national organizations. 
pages the activities of the Conference, and the recommendations which came from the 


Eleven of the individual activities were 


In the following 








What The Conference Did 


Institute on Film Services 
in Canada 

Chairman: Dr. Robert Westwater 

Secretary: Stanley Rands 

The Institute (May 19-20) was at- 
tended by representatives from six 
provinces and many national organ- 
izations. The Joint Planning Com- 
mission study of film services was 
examined section by section in work 
groups then 


and amended in the 


plenary session. The amended report 
of this study 
the office of the CAAE. 


is now available from 


Organization of the National 

Federation of Film Councils 

In a series of meetings attended by 
representatives from several provinces 
but organized by the Ontario Asso- 
ciation of Film Councils, the National 
Federation of Film Councils 
organized and a provisional constitu- 
tion drawn up. Officers of the Federa- 
tion are: 

President: C. J. Fitzgerald, Kirk- 
land Lake, Ont. 

Vice-President: Dollard Charbon- 
neau. Montreal, P.Q. 


was 


Secretary-Treasurer: E. L. Gibson, 
Toronto. Ontario. 
Dr. M. G. Elliott. Por- 
tage la Prairie. Man.; Norman Bar- 
ton. Vancouver. B.C. 

Director of Public Relations: R. H. 
Macklem, Belleville, Ont. 


Members’ Meeting of the National 
Film Society — Canadian 
Film Institute 
Chairman: G. C. Cowan 
Secretary: Gordon Adamson 
The directors of the National Film 
Society reported to a meeting of mem- 
bers concerning changes in organiza- 
tion and a change of the name of the 
y (which future be 
known as the Canadian Film Insti- 
tute). More news of this meeting will 
be found in the Canadian Film News 
which can be secured from the In- 
stitute at 172 Wellington St., Ottawa, 
Ont. 


Institute on Labor Education 
in Canada 
General Chairman: Dr. Malcolm 
W allace 


Secretary: David Smith 


Directors: 


Society will in 








On May 19 and 20, representatives 
from labor congresses, departments 
of labor, universities, and other inter- 
ested groups met to discuss an in- 
terim report on labor education, and 
to consider objectives of labor edu- 
cation, and methods, materials, and 
techniques. 


Canadian Film Awards 

On May 21 the delegates were the 
guests of the International Cinema 
for a special screening of award- 
winning films in the 1949 “Canadian 
Film Awards”. A special program of 
these films has been made available 
through the Canadian Film Institute. 


General Sessions on Adult 
Education 
1. The constitution was amended 
to make provision for Newfoundland 
representatives on the National Coun- 
cil. 


2. A financial report for the CAAE 
was presented by the Treasurer, Pro- 
fessor Auld, and he and Ernest True- 
man, Special Representative on the 
staff of the CAAE, led a discussion 
on finances of the Association. 


3. A general report on the work of 
the CAAE was presented by the As- 
sociate Director, Dr. Kidd. Copies 
of this report are available from the 
CAAE office. 

4. A report on the activities of Na- 
tional Farm Radio Forum was pre- 
sented by the National Secretary, 
Floyd Griesbach. Copies of a Farm 
Forum printed report are available 
from the CAAE or the Farm Forum 
Office at 409 Huron Street, Toronto. 

5. A report on Citizens’ Forum 
was presented by the National Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Isabel Wilson. Copies of 


three recent mimeographed reports on 


Citizens’ Forum are available from 


the CAAE office. 


6. A report on publications of the 
CAAE was presented by Claude E. 
Lewis of the Publications Committee, 
showing a greatly expanded program 
for the year. 


7. A report of the work of the 
Committee on Group Relations was 
presented by Dr. Manfred Saalheimer. 
Copies of a brochure dealing with the 
work of this committee are available 
from the CAAE office or the office of 
the Committee, c/o Canadian Citi- 
zenship Council, 46 Elgin St., Ottawa. 


&. A report of the Committee on 
Personnel in Adult Education was 
presented by Dr. O. E. Ault, chair- 
man of the committee. This report 
and a recent memorandum regarding 
a national training center are avail- 


able from the CAAE office. 


9. Miss Florence Gaynor of the 
staff of the Canadian Citizenship 
Council presented a special report on 
problems of teaching new Canadians. 


National Council of the CAAE 
On May 22, the National Council 


met to elect its Executive and officers. 


Annual Banquet of the CAAE 
Chairman: Dr. Sidney Smith 


The Association members met for 
dinner in the Great Hall, Hart House, 
on May 22. Music was provided by 
Mrs. W. J. Dunlop and a satire on 
Citizens’ Forum was presented by 
Max Ferguson (Rawhide). The 
Henry Marshall Tory Award for dis- 
tinguished service in adult education 
was presented to Dr. Coady and Dr. 
Corbett jointly. Short addresses were 
given by Dr. Smith, Dr. Coady, and 
Dr. Corbett. 





Commissions and Work Groups 
Commissions and work groups met 
on May 23 and 24. Reports of the 


groups will be found on page 37. 


The Canadian Citizenship Council 
Chairman: General H. D. G. Crerar 
Director: J. P. Kidd 
The Citizenship Council Executive, 

members, and guests held a banquet 

at Hart House on May 25, followed 
by the annual meeting and election of 
ofhcers. 
Special Addresses 
“Program Emphasis for 1950- 

1951”: W. B. Herbert (see page 19). 

“The Role of Adult Education in 


International Understanding”: R. G. 


Cavell. 
“Social Research and 
cation’: R. Alex Sim. 


Adult Edu- 


Special Meeting on Television 

Chairman: Leonard Harman 

A film which gave some explana- 
tion of the way that television oper- 


ates was shown to the delegates and 
was followed by an address on the 
implications of television for adult 
education by Fergus Mutrie, Director 
of Television, CBC. The address led 


into general discussion of the topic. 


Closing Address 
The closing address was given by 
the Director, Dr. E. A. Corbett. 
Institute on Parent Education 
Chairman: Dr. Karl Bernhardt 


Chairman of Planning Committee: 
Mrs. D. Downey 


Secretary: Harriett Carr 


On May 27, representatives from 


eight provinces met in work groups 


and open session to share experiences 
in parent education and discuss how 
there might be greater coordination 
of effort. The use of films in parent 
education demonstrated in the 
further details, 


was 
For 


evening. 
page 15. 


see 


What the Conference Recommended 


Regional Conferences 

That the CAAE consider holding 
regional conferences more frequently, 
and, if necessary, holding a national 
conference every two years. 


Nomination Procedure 

That a small committee be estab- 
lished to study the constitution and 
make recommendations about needed 
amendments particularly with refer- 
ence to nomination and 
procedure. 


Adult Education in the Church 
Three resolutions were passed in 
connection with the relationship be- 


voting 


tween the Church and the Joint Plan- 
ning Commission: 


1. “That a brief statement (not to 
exceed one page) of the origin 
and function of the Joint Planning 
Commission be prepared and sent 
to each of the group members.” 


2. “That the Canadian Council of 
Churches be requested to keep the 
groups represented at the confer- 
ence fully informed of the proce- 
dures and plans of the Joint Plan- 
ning Commission.” 


3. “We recommend to the CAAE 


that an appropriate committee be 





formed to study the contribution 
that Home and Church Clubs can 
make to the question of religious 
education in the home and that if 
possible a topic on this subject be 
included in the coming season's 
program of Citizens’ Forum.” 


Adult Education in Business 
Organizations 

That the President of the CAAE be 
urged to set up a committee which 
might study ways and means where- 
by the ordinary worker who finds in- 
sufficient happiness and contentment 
in his daily work might be assisted 
to get an imaginat.ve understanding 
of his task and 
pleasure from it. 


therefore 


Adult Education in Institutions 

1. That the CAAE be thanked for 
bringing together this group from 
the various institutions and the CAAE 


be asked to convene future meetings 


on the occasion of their 


annual 
meetings. 

2. That the CAAE be asked to con- 
duct a survey of what is being done 
in adult education in _ institutions 
across Canada: and that if the CAAE 
itself is undertake this 
survey that it be suggested as a thesis 


unable to 


topic for university students in Cana- 
dian universities. 

3. That a letter be sent to the 
Department of Health and Welfare 
urging it to bring before the forth- 
coming Rehabilitation Conference the 
matter of publicity to employers, 
labor, and the public in general, to 
remove the prejudices and misunder- 
standings with regard to individuals 
discharged from institutions. 

4. That the CAAE approach the 


government to urge them to make 


more 


it possible for civilians to be ad- 
mitted to the Western Counties’ Vet- 
erans Lodge. 


National Citizens’ Forum 

That the CBC begin at this time 
experimenting in preparation for tele- 
casting discussion programs along 
the lines of Citizens’ Forum. 

That we commend the experimental 
field work in Citizens’ Forum carried 
on in 1949-1950 and that we recom- 
mend the continuance of the study of 
listener use and response. 


National Farm Radio Forum 

That this conference expresses re- 
egret that Farm Forum is not with us 
this week and that we hope in future 
mutual arrangements can be made 
so that the two conferences can be 
held together. 


Leadership Training 
l. That the committee 
should continue to function. 


present 


2. That the Associate Director con- 
tinue to devote a considerable por- 
tion of his time during the next 
year to developing this program. 

3. That close relationship should 
be maintained between this commit- 
tee and a parallel committee working 
out a leadership program in the recre- 
ation field. 

1. That the efforts of the commit- 
tee should continue so that leadership 
can be developed and improved at 
three levels—(a) the full-time profes- 
sional leader, (b) the full- or part- 
time instructor, (c) 
leader. 


the voluntary 


5. That funds be sought to pro- 
vide scholarships for outstanding stu- 
dents who are interested in this field 


of work. 





>» David Smith reports on the first 
National Institute on Labor Education. 


Labor Edueation in Canada 


— Problems and Purposes 


TT HE first national institute on 
labor education held in connec- 
with the annual conference of 
the Canadian Association for Adult 
Education important 
The first was that 
the institute be an annual affair. The 
second was that a national committee 
representing all the _ interested 
agencies be established to plan for 


tion 
made two 
recommendations. 


the annual institute and to carry on 
the study of labor education prob- 
lems throughout the year. 

The institute was held on May 19 
and 20. Thirty-five registered dele- 
gates attended representing the 
and Labor Congress of 
Canada, the Canadian Congress of 
Labour, the universities, three de- 
partments of education, the Workers’ 
Educational Association, the Federal 
Department of Labor, the National 
Film Board, the Canadian Broadcast- 
ing Corporation, and a number of 
other Dr. Malcolm 
Wallace, member of the executive of 
the CAAE, presided over the two- 
day session. 


Trades 


agencies. 


Why An Institute On 
Labor Education? 

The institute had its origin in a 
survey of labor education undertaken 
during the year by the CAAE. 

Over two years ago the Association 
had made a move to interest itself 


more actively in that field with the 
proposal to set up a national com- 
mittee representing the various 
agencies concerned in the study of 
labor education. At the time it was 
felt that the problems facing the 
unions, the universities, and the 
governments should be clarified. In 
addition, no one was very sure how 
much or what kind of labor educa- 
tion was being carried on by anyone 
else. However, although the idea 
seemed to be a good one, the national 
committee proved difficult to estab- 
lish. So last year the Association 
decided to make a beginning with a 
survey of labor education, looking to- 
ward the establishment later of a 
national committee and the develop- 
ment of a continuing program for 
strengthening labor education activ- 
ities. 

Arrangements were made for 
David Smith, Director of Adult 
Education for the Department of Edu- 
cation in Saskatchewan, to spend 
three months on the survey. The 
object of the survey was to prepare 
the way for the national institute by 
discovering something of what was 
currently going on and what were 
the chief problems in labor education. 
A first draft of the survey was pre- 
pared and circulated to all the dele- 
gates attending, to all those who had 
been interviewed during the period 





of the study, and to a number of 
others interested. It was hoped that 
with the factual material down on 
paper the delegates at the institute 
would be able to concentrate on the 
problem areas. 


Problems In Labor Education 


At the opening of the institute 
David Smith reported briefly on the 
survey. He indicated that there 
would be some corrections and addi- 
tions to the facts given in the first 
draft and then indicated the problem 
areas as he saw them. He suggested 
that an important continuing study 
would be the use and preparation of 
audio-visual materials including 
movies, filmstrips, pamphlets, post- 
ers, and union papers. 


The central problem in labor edu- 
cation is the problem of purpose 
which defines the kind of education 
provided. Closely tied to this is the 
problem of who directs and who pays 
for the education program. Labor 
education, if it is to be supported by 
labor unions, obviously must advance 
the interests and objectives of the 
unions. 


Does this mean that the educational 
program must be geared to the short- 
term union objectives, such as wages 
and business security? Or directed 
to the training of officers and stew- 
ards and committee-men? Or aimed 
at the long-term objectives of the 
union, which in a democratic society 
would come reasonably close to the 
long-term objectives of the whole 
community ? Or, with varying 
emphasis according to the time and 
season, at all three? If at all three, 
how is the time and season for the 
shift in emphasis to be determined ? 


The problem of sponsorship and 
financing is closely related to this 
problem of purpose. The study re- 
Canada there are 
examples of nearly every conceivable 
arrangement, 


vealed that in 
Classes in labor edu- 
cation are supported financially by 
unions, by universities, by local edu- 
cation authorities, by government 
departments in a number of combina- 
tions. There are also a number of 
partnership arrangements between 
unions and the public authorities for 
directing the labor education pro- 
grams. 

Another phase of the central 
problem was raised by a criticism 
made of the survey report. The 
criticism suggested that not enough 
attention had been given to what the 
critic called “informal education’, or 
the education the worker received on 
the job in his daily routine of work. 
This education-on-the-job point of 
view number of 
unions and corresponds to the point 
of view of some Catholic 
labor education who 
emphasize that such education must 
be intimately related to the daily life 
of the worker and his family in the 
parish. This raises the problem of the 
continuing organization 
within the union for carrying 
forward the educational work. How 
are the daily experiences of the 
worker and his family used to whet 
his interest and that of his family so 
that they will explore beyond the im- 
mediate occasion to understand the 
wider context of the experience? This 


is stressed in a 


Roman 
leaders in 


developed 


of course is the core problem any- 
where in adult education. 


A third problem is that of train- 
ing instructors. Apparently only one 
union in Canada is giving any atten- 
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tion to this question although dis- 
satisfaction with the results of edu- 
cation programs suggests that more 
attention should be given to the whole 
question of method. Probably the 
best way to deal with this problem 
would be through working out care- 
fully methods of evaluation whereby 
those for educational 
programs could check on their own 
effectiveness and the effectiveness of 
the the 
programs, 


responsible 


various materials used in 


Panel Discussion On Purposes 


Following this statement on prob- 


lems a panel discussion on purposes 
introduced the 
proceedings of the institute. The 
members of the panel were Gordon 


in labor education 


Cushing, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Trades Congress of 
Canada: Andras, chairman of 
the of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour; and 
Farrell of the 


and Labor 


(Andy 
Education Committee 


Toombs Industrial 


Class on Collective Bargaining led 
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of 


This discussion carried on 


Relations Institute. 


University 
Toronto. 
for the balance of the morning and 
was continued in three work groups 
held during the afternoon. 

Mr. Andras stated that in the CCL 
there were three jobs which the edu- 
cational programs were designed to 
meet. In the first place the edu- 
program designed to 
acquaint the new member of the 
union with the history, purposes, and 
methods of work of the union. In 
the the educational 
program train officers 
that be more effective 
members of the union. In the third 
place it aims to help the worker see 
the union and its problems in the 


cational is 


second place 
must 


will 


so 
they 


context of the larger community and 
so become not only a more effective 
union member but a more effective 
citizen. 

Mr. 


portance 


Cushing emphasized the im- 
of the preparation of 
One aspect of that prob- 


Oo 
1g 


materials. 


hk 


by Andy Andras. 








lem is to have materials that will 
be interesting and readable to men 
and women who have only a 
minimum of formal education and 
are engaged in heavy physical work 
during the day. Mr. Cushing 
stressed, too, the problem of motiva- 
tion. 


This statement prompted a general 
discussion of the problem of motiva- 
tion and the importance of discover- 
ing the “point of curiosity” that exists 
in everyone. The importance of 
local leadership and the need to dis- 
cover and train that leadership was 
also emphasized. 

Mr. Toombs concluded the panel 
discussion with an effort to probe 
more deeply into what is meant by 
labor education. Is it different from 
the education of other groups in 
society? Is there management edu- 
cation too? What is the connection 


between being a more effective union 
member and being a more effective 


citizen? Mr. Toombs also pointed 
out, in connection with the emphasis 
placed on education for collective 
action, that a great deal of education 
in our society is designed to transmit 
and continue our culture and tends to 
produce conformity rather than an 
attitude favorable to change. Educa- 
tion that aims to create change by 
collective action poses new problems. 
Central among them are the problems 
of creating an attitude favoring 
change and a method for determining 
democratically the direction of the 
change. 

In the continuing discussion two 
principal points were made. One was 
that labor education must aim to 
make and keep unions themselves 
democratic. The second was that 
possibly the greatest value of the 
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educational work carried on by the 
unions during the past few years has 
been to create a favorable climate 
for the development of education 
among the workers. 


During the afternoon the delegates 
continued to discuss the purposes of 
labor education. Co-chairman of the 
three groups were A. L. Hepworth 
and J. M. Wyatt, J. Finkelman and 
Allan Porter, and J. P. Nicol and 
Charlie Topshee. Results of these 
discussions underlined the points 
brought out in the morning discussion 
and indicated the need for more 
thorough discussion of this question. 
Of particular importance is the rela- 
tionship of the extension agencies in 
the government and the universities 
to labor education and the need to 
define more precisely the role these 
agencies should play. 

For the evening session it was 
decided not to continue in the three 
work groups but to carry on the dis- 
cussion in one large group. Three 
members introduced the discussion: 
Allan MacEachen, Guy Henson, and 
W. S. Thompson. 

Mr. MacKachen suggested _ that, 
since labor education involved study 
and discussion of subjects that were 
controversial in the field of economics 
and politics, the institute should give 
some time to the discussion of the 
point of view to be adopted in con- 
duct of classes in these controversial 
areas. Guy Henson suggested that 
an exchange of information about 
how labor education programs wete 
being conducted in various parts of 
Canada would prove most helpful. 
Mr. Thompson suggested that discus- 
sion revolve around the problem of 
how the various agencies in the field 
might cooperate. 








FILM COMMITTEE FORMED 


A National Trade Union Film 
Committee has recently been 
formed resulting from a recom- 
mendation at the National Labor 
Institute. Its work will be to in- 
crease the supply of films suitable 
for trade-union use in Canada, act 
in an advisory capacity to the 
National Film Board, and promote 
the use of films in trade unions. 
The three labor congresses have 
two members each on the Com- 
mittee, the Canadian Film Insti- 
tute and the Canadian Association 
for Adult Education are both 
represented, and the National Film 
Board and the Federal Depart- 
ment of Labor participate through 
advisory members. The labor con- 
gresses will take turns in pro- 
viding the chairman for the com- 
mittee, and secretarial services are 
supplied by the CAAE, The first 
job of the committee is to evalu- 
ate labor films and develop a 
catalogue. The chairman of the 
committee for the first three 
months will be Gordon Cushing, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Trades 
and Labor Congress of Canada. 











Recommendations 


The following morning the con- 
ference again broke into work groups 
to prepare the recommendations for 
action. These recommendations 
were as follows: 

1. That we urge that this national 
institute on labor education be con- 
tinued and held as a part of the 
annual meetings of the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education as a 
forum for the exchange of ideas on 
labor education and a way of bring- 
ing together the unions and_ the 
educational facilities across Canada. 

2. That the Canadian Association 
for Adult Education establish a 
permanent committee to plan the 
institute for next year, to carry out 


the recommendations of this institute, 
and in general to be responsible for 
the continued study of the problems 
of labor education. 

3. That since this institute can be- 
come a unifying factor in the integra- 
tion of the trade-union movement and 
in the development of a real Cana- 
dian culture, it is recommended that 
the bodies represented at this institute 
assume some of the financial respon- 
sibility for carrying on the work and 
manifest this responsibility by contri- 
butions to the Canadian Association 
for Adult Education. 

4. That more attention should be 
given to audio-visual aids as trade 
unions are using films for audiences 
of about 25,000 per month. This can 
be a long-range educational program 
and can lead to other educational 
activities. 

5. That the Canadian Association 
for Adult Education and the labor 
appoint a joint film 
committee to develop discussion 
leaders for the proper use of films 
and prepare _ suitable 
material and _ discussion 
(See box.) 


congresses 


program 
outlines. 


6. That in the development of labor 
education programs the wives of 


trade-union members be given oppor- 


tunities for self-expression, for learn- 


ing, and for participation in some 
way in union activities so that they 
may feel part of the organization. 


In the discussion it was pointed out 
that education should be for the 
family as a whole—from the child up. 
However, it was recognized that there 
are many obstacles such as care of 
children, location of union halls, con- 
ditions in halls, diversity of interests 
of women. 
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7. That materials, pamphlets, films, 
papers, etc. used by the participating 
groups be displayed at 
institutes. 


future 


8. That an historical and analytical 
study of labor education in Canada 
be conducted. 

9. That the federal government be 
requested to remove the tariff and 
other restrictions on importation of 
audio-visual materials for educational 
purposes. 

10. That the Canadian Association 
for Adult Education, in cooperation 
with the labor congresses, explore the 
possibility of federal grants for 
furthering labor education. 

ll. That David Smith be free to 
co-opt a committee of members pre- 
sent at this institute to assist in pre- 
paring the final draft of the survey 
of labor with represent- 
atives of both congresses and of edu- 
cation on the committee. 


education 


12. That attention be given to new 
teaching techniques and to study of 
the educational results that may be 
obtained from different methods of 


conducting educational activities. 


Much more emphasis should be given 
to method in the development of edu- 
cational programs than is usual and 
this is particularly important where 
many of the teachers are not trained 
in educational methods. 


Following the recommendation that 
the final draft of the survey of labor 
education be prepared by a com- 
mittee, a meeting was arranged in 
Ottawa. Present were Bert Hepworth, 
A. Andras, G. Cushing, J. M. Wyatt. 
and David Smith. At this meeting 
it was decided to leave the factual 
material about current activities as 
it stands and to add a second part 
to the report dealing with purposes 


of wbor education, use of resources, 
and methods. In the preparation of 
this second section it was decided to 
invite the participation of a number 
of persons active in labor education. 
The final draft of the survey will be 
available shortly. 

* & * 
LABOR INSTITUTES 
® Howard Conquergood, Director of 
Education and Research for the 
Canadian Congress of Labour, re- 
ports on a number of recent edu- 
institutes held under Con- 
gress auspices. Ninety-five students 
attended the University of Western 
Ontario at London in May, and the 
enrollment at the Maritime Institute 
at St. Francis Xavier University was 
also very large. Subjects covered in 
these courses included: Union Pub- 
licity and Public Relations, Collec- 
tive Bargaining, How To Make a 
Local More Effective, 
and Objectives. The Job of the 
Steward, and Union Pensions and 
Dr. S. F. Maine, 
of Extension at Western, 
looked after local arrangements at 
the London Institute and addressed 
the school, and Dr. M. M. Coady and 
J. E. MeGuire were speakers at the 
Maritime Institute. 
® The second annual workers’ school 
y the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour 
was held during July at Duchesnay, 
Quebec. The school, entitled “Ecole 
d’Action Ouvriére de Quebec”, was 
held for a week and featured lec- 
tures by Fernand Jolicouer, Director 
of Education for the CTCC, Presi- 
dent M. G. Picard of the same or- 
ganization, and M. L. Berube, sec- 
retary of the provincial Conseil de 
la Cooperation. 


cational 


Union Aims 


Social Security. 
Director 


sponsored by 
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> A report on the National 
Institute on Parent Education 


Edueation for Parents 


By Harriett E. Carr 


LL of us who read Foop FoR 

THoucnut have attended confer- 
ences. We recognize their values, yet 
when someone suggests another one 
we usually sigh and wonder whether 
they really warrant the energy ex- 
them. It rather 
startling, therefore, to notice with 
what enthusiasm everyone greeted 


pended on was 


the idea of one on parent education. 


Mrs. Kern, the 
Secretary of the Canadian Federation 
of Home and School Associations, 
first mooted the idea to Dr. Roby 
Kidd of the Canadian Association for 
Adult 


Vancouver last fall. 


Corresponding 


when he was in 
Dr. Kidd tried 
out the suggestion on several people 
y back to Toronto from 
British Columbia, with the result that 
he wrote Mrs. Kern that it would be 
well for the representatives of the 


Education 


on his way 


Canadian Home and School Federa- 
tion and the CAAE to meet to see 
what could be done about a confer- 
ence on parent education. 


Accordingly early in March a plan- 
ning committee was set up with Mrs. 
D. F. Downey, Home and School 
National Parent Education Convenor, 
as chairman. Saturday, May 27, was 
the that 
would allow people attending the 


chosen for date because 
CAAE conference in the preceding 
week to stay over and those attending 


the Home and School Conference in 


the following week to come a little 
ahead for it. 


With but one day, some careful 
planning was needed. It was agreed 


that the greatest need was to exchange 
ideas and to learn what was being 
done in parent education elsewhere, 
and that these would be 
served best by keeping the attendance 


purposes 


at this first conference to represen- 
tatives of organizations which are 
actually involved in parent education 
work. 


To save time organizations were 
asked to send in reports following a 
suggested outline, and these reports 
were then mimeo- 
graphed, and handed out to each per- 
son who registered. 


summarized, 


The planning committee’s excellent 
chairman, Mrs. Downey, had the 
committeee visualize every hour of 
the day to be sure that someone was 
responsible for necessary arrange- 
ments. The joy of it was that people 
volunteered to look after various mat- 
ters,—for example: a sub-committee 
of three arranged for a very fine book 
and pamphlet display and gave much 
time to the setting up of the display. 


On the morning of May 27, forty- 
six representatives appeared from 
seven provinces. Dr. Karl Bernhardt 
presided. In his opening remarks he 
pointed out that parent education is 
as old as the back fence, but as an 
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organized educational effort it is 
only about fifty years old and in that 
time the effort has been 


sporadic, and fractional. 


scattered, 


Dr. Bernhardt placed the following 
six problems before the audience: 
How to make this sporadic effort 
more nearly universal; what kind of 
people should be parent educators 
lay or professional, volunteer or paid; 
what kind of training program should 
be used; what methods are feasible, 
desirable, and functional in this type 
of education; what organization 
should be responsible for parent edu- 
cation; and what materials should be 
used. 


On the question of what organiza- 
tion should be responsible, Dr. Bern- 
hardt said he looked forward to a 
future when parent education would 
be the definite responsibility of one 


organization and that a state one 
with machinery to cover the field. 

Various representatives reported 
briefly on the work of their organiza- 
tions. In the national field the Coun- 
cil of Churches reported recommend- 
ing books and pamphlets on marriage 
counselling and that many clergy- 
men gave counselling service. The 
Canadian Federation of Home and 
School Associations has about five 
hundred study groups in parent edu- 
cation, and the National Department 
of Health and Welfare has produced 
films and film strips as well as 
pamphlets on mental health and child 
training. 





Miss Harriett Carr is assistant 
adviser of educational programs 
at the Community Programmes 
Branch of the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Education. 











In the provincial field British 
Columbia and Nova Scotia both stress 
training leaders in discussion tech- 
niques and providing them with good 
materials, while in English-speaking 
(Quebec and Ontario the courses em- 
phasize child psychology. The Mental 
Hygiene Institute of Quebec gives its 
training m two consecutive years (one 
day a week for twenty weeks), while 
Community "Programmes Branch of 
the Ontario Department of Education 
arranges its training in five short 
courses with the expectation of much 
practice in leading between courses. 
Saskatchewan had questioned whether 
government should handle the train- 
ing of leaders, while in some other 
provinces the government had been 
requested to do so. 


In Montreal, L’Ecole des Parents 
du Quebec works chiefly through 
radio programs but also holds small 
friendly groups first 
started with nursery school mothers. 


discussion 


Then of course there is the well- 
known work of Dr. Laycock of the 
University of Saskatchewan and the 
research work of the Institute of 
Child Study of the University of 
Toronto. 


Discussion Groups 
After a buffet luncheon the repre- 
sentatives divided into three discus- 
sion Mrs. H. L. Johnson’s 
group started with the subject of 
training, Mrs. M. C. Duckworth’s 
group with sources of membership, 
and Dr. S. Laycock’s group with ma- 
terial aids. Then the three groups 
came together again to hear the re- 

ports of the other sections. 


groups. 


The group on “Training” gave the 
aims of parent education training as 





Freddie, in Family Circles, 
NFB picture about the effect 
of home life on the child. 


providing information and modifying 
attitudes. Any plan of training needs 
the four disciplines of psychiatry, 
psychology, sociology, and education. 

Psychiatry provides a background 
of psychodynamics—explaining what 
makes people behave as they do. Psy- 
chology provides information on nor- 
mal behavior. Sociology explains the 
pressure of environment, and educa- 
tion shows how children learn. On 


the value of short versus long courses, 


it was realized that the latter are 
confined to university cities and the 
former. while not ideal, can be given 
anywhere. Moreover discussion will 
go on in any case, and it may be 
better to have some training rather 
than none. 

The group on “Sources of Mem- 
bership” concluded that study groups 
are usually formed in one of two 
ways: from the community in general 
either in friendly neighborhood 
groups or night-school classes, or 
through some type of community or- 
ganization such as Home and School, 
the church, nursery-school mothers, 
So-ed clubs. People participate in 
these groups to find a solution to 
their own problems; for the fun of 
it or the skill they learn; because they 
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like doing what others are doing; or 
perhaps because of their need of be- 
longing. 

The group discussed how to inter- 
est more fathers in parent education, 
and decided the reasons why they 
lack interest were chiefly the time 
the group meets; the cultural pat- 
tern relegating child study to mothers 
(e.g. newspapers invariably put 
articles on child psychology on the 
women’s page) ; the liking of a “good 
time” in the evenings when both 
parents can get out together; and the 
difficulty of securing sitters. The mat- 
ter of time can be changed. Only a 
long educational campaign will elimi- 
nate the second reason. Couple-spon- 
sored convenerships of groups meet- 
ing in each other’s homes have been 
tried with success. In Montreal the 
students the Homemakers’ 
Course go into homes at 5 p.m. and 
take over from the parents as part of 
their field work. 

The group on “Content and Ma- 
terials” discussed radio, films, and 
printed materials. They suggested 
that the radio program “School for 
Parents” should be given in the eve- 
ning when fathers could listen, and 
that all radio programs on parent edu- 


from 
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cation should be sound in principle, 
simple and interesting, and make one 
point each, 

On films it was agreed that they 
should be used only when there is 
time to follow through with discus- 
sion. Film strips are easy to use, 
cheap to purchase, and are good for 
teaching purposes. 


On free versus paid-for material 
an experiment was quoted where at 
a conference one pile of pamphlets 
was marked for 
in another room an identical 
pile was placed on sale. Most of the 
free pamphlets were found on the 
floor, while those which were sold 
were taken home. Nevertheless, the 
group agreed there is a place for 
free distribution in 
interest. 


free distribution 


while 


stimulating 


Dr. Bernhardt summed up _ by 
pointing out that training is one of 
the most important considerations in 
the field of parent education, but he 
felt that the kind of people we train 
is more important than the training 
they We need well-balanced, 
happy, healthy individuals with a 
fairly good background of general 
knowledge and experience. We want 
people who are willing to go on 
learning and who are keenly aware of 
the importance of parent education. 
Pat answers and surface techniques 
are not good enough. 


get. 


There needs 
to be interpretation and the develop- 
ment of points of view and attitudes. 
Continuing with a 
information, and 
stimulation is a help to the individual 
who has received two to three days 
or even five years of training. We 
must provide a continued and effec- 
tive follow-up. 


communication 


source of advice. 


On the matter of membership Dr. 
Bernhardt reminded the assembly 
that our constituency is the whole 
adult population of Canada. All men 
and women need to give thought to 
the problem of parental education. 
We need to know our objectives 
clearly—know what kind of attitudes 
we wish to develop and what kind of 
changes we wish to bring about, and 
not be satisfied with just bringing a 
group together for discussion. 


We need to have an experimental 
attitude along with a clear basis of 
evaluation of materials and methods. 
The tendency to select materials be- 
cause they are and different 
should give place to discrimination 
and selection. 


new 


A comment from Mrs. Harry Avi- 
son makes a fitting closing to this 
article. She wrote: “Another time 
we would need more than one day, 
which is not to say that I think this 
meeting should have been longer. 
There was so much that we did not 
do, yet the brevity, the necessity to 
concentrate on seeing what is being 
done, and the limits of time which 
prevented us from attempting to dis- 
cuss the variations, left us with a 
sense of unity of purpose in diversity, 
and awareness of the tremendous need 
and ferment toward parent education, 
and so with a sense of the deep enthu- 
siasm of those who are working at 
meeting this need. In the future we 
will have to face more clearly the 
divergencies and think through their 
implications. I trust this will not be 
postponed too long, and that the re- 
port of this meeting will indicate lines 
along which individual organizations 
should be doing real study and dis- 
cussion.” 





» Two subjects which should have 
priority on your 1950-51 programs. 


What's the Big Idea? 


By Walter Herbert 


about the 
wealthy cattle-man who bought a 


knows 


kK’ ERYONE 
d 

fine new ranch to provide an estab- 
lishment for his two boys when they 
were ready to business. 
He the be- 


cause it was a place where the sun’s 


> vcvacRe 
engage in 


named ranch “Focus”. 


rays meet. 


Well, the 
agencies which strive for the further 
education of adults in Canada seek 
some focus for their thinking and 
planning in 1950-51? That was the 
main theme of the Spring 1950 meet- 
ing of the Joint Planning Commis- 
Ottawa. It a theme 
which, when pried open by visiting 


should heterogeneous 


sion, In was 
experts, led to lively discussion and 
positive conclusion; a theme which, 
when delved into, indicated that the 
adults direct adult 


who education 


also need education. The discussion 
suggested that many organizations, 
laboring virtuously behind single, 
great trees, fail to note the nature of 
the woods about them. 

The method of getting at this 
problem involved something new in 
the way of discussion leadership; at 
least new to the Joint Planning Com- 
mission. Three sharp-shooting ob- 
servers of the Canadian scene were 
asked to speak at the opening of the 
session on the general question: “Are 
ideas which should be 
member bodies of the 


JPC, but which are now. being more 


there any big 
of concern to 


or less neglected?” Each speaker was 
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allowed twenty minutes in which to 
opine, and there was no consultation 
among them beforehand. The speak- 
ers, who gave their personal views, 
were Mr. John Heron. of the Royal 
Bank of Canada; Mr. Blair Fraser, 
Ottawa editor of MacLean’s Maga- 
zine; and Mr. J. H. Cleveland, of the 
Department of External Affairs. 

The similarity of views of these 
three observers, on the question in- 
volved, was more than surprising: it 
was thoroughly impressive. What 
they said, in effect, was this: “Your 
organizations should be more con- 
cerned with understanding Canada’s 
position world affairs and the 
working of Canadian democracy; and 
these are matters upon which all of 
you might ponder profitably during 
the coming year.” 


in 


The speakers indicated, politely, 


that many 
education 


well-meaning Canadian 
agencies about their 
business almost unaware of the fact 
that our relationships with other 
countries are of the utmost daily im- 
portance to each of us. They sug- 
gested, politely, that we seem inclined 
to accept the existence of Canadian 
democracy in a mildly stupid sort of 
way. failing to understand just how 
and why it works and not realizing 
that circumstances could snatch it 
away from us. The discussion which 
followed the remarks of the experts 
was in a spirit of “maybe you've got 
something there”; and _ after 
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UNITED NATIONS 

United Nations Day will be 
celebrated all over the world on 
October 24. A considerable sup- 
ply of recent literature on the 
work of the UN and its member 
organizations is available through 
the Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. 
West, Toronto, or the United 
Nations Association, 163 Laurier 
Ave. West, Ottawa, Ont. 











thorough debate it was clear that 
the visitors had won the day and had 
convinced the Joint Planning Com- 
mission that the two big ideas to be 
recommended for study in the coming 
year are: (1) the Canadian economy 
in relation to world affairs and (2) 
the problems of Canadian democracy. 
Canada and the World 

On the first of the two ideas, dis- 
cussion made clear that we are too 
apt to regard the problems with which 
we deal each day as domestic prob- 
lems when, in fact, they are often 
local manifestations of international 
problems. Such matters, for instance, 
as farm prices, retail prices, social 
security, and employment should not 
be studied, as they often are, only in 
their Canadian setting 
dian 


but as Cana- 
circumstances influenced by 
strained relations with the U.S.S.R.; 
by economic policies of the U.S.A.; 
by social service requirements in the 
U.K.; or by monetary demands of 
our own obligations to the United 
Nations. Immigration and the re- 
sponsibility for displaced and mis- 
placed persons are too often regarded 
by us as matters concerning only 
these ten fine provinces when, in fact, 
all the nations of the world are in- 
volved. Our Canadian agricultural 
policies are often regarded as simply 
Saskatchewan or Niagara Peninsula 
or Okanagan Valley matters, when 


they should be regarded as being 
geared to the food needs of other 
lands—some of which can pay and 
some of which cannot. 

To the experts this is old stuff, of 
course. It has been repeated many 
times, in speeches from high places, 
that the Canadian economy is de- 
pendent on foreign trade and inter- 
national affairs: not affected by, but 
dependent on. But as_ individuals 
Canadians seem to have little positive 
appreciation of this fact of life; and 
adult-education agencies should en- 
deavor to perform their domestic 
works without ever losing sight of 
the international background. 


Canadian Democracy 

On the second of the two big ideas 
discussion was more direct and had 
more immediate personal application, 
mainly because a great many of our 
adult educationists believe they have 
a quite thorough understanding of the 
facts of Canadian democracy. One 
of the speakers broke his remarks 
into three parts which he subtitled: 
Practices, Prejudices, and Participa- 
tion. Under the first he made it 
pretty clear that many of us do not, 
in fact, know much more than the 
most elementary principles of our 
own democratic practices. Under the 
second he showed that the democratic 
apple in this country contains an 
astonishingly large number of worms 
of local prejudice. Under the third 
he suggested that too many of us are 
willing to let other people worry 
about political organization and the 
practicalities of public affairs. 

Emphasis was given to the need 
for more positive understanding of 
Canadian political and governmental 
methods, particularly in the national 
scale, when delegates were asked to 
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give precise answers to questions like 
these: How do we amend our con- 
stitution? Who decides who the next 
will be? Do Do- 
minion-Provincial conferences have 
any official status? What is the “re- 
sponsible government” aspect of ac- 
tion by Order-in-Council? 


Governor-General 


How do 
the Canadian people have any say in 


the management of such _publicly- 
owned agencies as the Bank of Can- 
ada, the CNR, and CBC? Can a civil 
servant be “kicked out” of his job 
for undisclosed Does a 
back-bencher in the Commons actual- 
ly take any part in legislating or 
governing? Questions like these are 
hard to answer; but people in the 
adult-education business should know 
the answers. 


reasons ? 


which 
interfere with the ideal functioning 
of democracy? In Canada? Oh, yes; 
said one of the speakers. He referred 


Prejudices? Serious ones, 


WALTER HERBERT, chairman of the Joint 
Planning Commission. 


to discrimination, both official and 
unofficial, against individuals and 
groups because of racial origin, re- 
ligious persuasion, political _ belief, 
economic status, or epidermal colora- 
tion. Possibly our Canadian tech- 
niques of discrimination are more 
subtle and refined than in some other 
countries; but, even so, discrimina- 
tory acts and legislation based on 
local prejudices are a negation of the 
democracy we teach so diligently. 

Who goes to political meetings in 
your neighborhood? Who helps to 
organize the Liberals or the P.C.s or 
the CCFers on your street? Who takes 
an interest in the nomination of candi- 
dates for school-board, city council, 
provincial legislature, and national 
parliament? Well, it’s difficult to tell 
who does, but it isn’t difficult to tell 
who doesn’t. The fact is that the 
great majority of us regard our sole 
political responsibility as the act of 
going to a polling-booth, every so 
often, to deposit a ballot. This isn’t 
good enough, those attending the 
JPC 1950 meeting decided; and 
people who are engaged in adult-edu- 
cation activities should urge their 
organization to campaign for greater 
public participation in __ political 
affairs. 

What happened at the JPC meet- 
ing was that a lot of fresh air was 
circulated when we opened the win- 
dows of our minds. We went to the 
meeting hoping to find an answer to 
the question: Are there any big ideas 
for our 1950-51 planning? And the 
answer was direct and positive: In- 
duce your groups to give serious con- 
sideration to understanding (1) 
Canada’s place in world affairs, and 
(2) the actual working of Canadian 
democracy. 
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> The first of two articles 
on an important film survey. 


Film Services In Canada 


By Stanley Rands 


bao “Survey of Film Services in 

Canada” is one of the cooperative 
research projects which are increas- 
ingly displacing individual research, 
especially in subjects involving cur- 
rent and _ relation- 
ships. The making, distribution, and 
use of informational films has reached 
the point in Canada where it in- 
volves some sixty federal and provin- 
cial government departments, at least 
as many commercial firms, more than 
fifty national voluntary organizations, 
as well as provincial and local or- 
ganizations running into thousands. 
An attempt to assess the stage of de- 
velopment reached in the 16 mm. film 
movement in this country, and to 
evaluate the services provided and 
the use made of them, required the 
participation of the various kinds of 
agency and organization directly con- 
cerned either in providing or in using 
film services. It is to this kind of 
participation that the Survey of Filin 
Services in Canada owes most of its 
merit. Representatives of almost fifty 
national and provincial organizations 


social processes 


or government departments assisted 
in the collection and analysis of data, 
while more than five hundred organ- 
izations and local groups in all prov- 
inces provided information. 

The project originated when a half 
dozen people talking informally in 
Ottawa in the spring of 1948 agreed 
that study should be made of film 
services in Canada as they affect 


community groups. As is usually the 


case when a “survey” is proposed. 
the suggestion arose out of certain 
dissatisfactions. There was a feel- 
ing that existing film services could 
be improved, that important addi- 
tional services are needed, and that 
more complete and clear-cut informa- 
tion should be in the hands of com- 
munity groups as to what services 
are available and from whom. But 
another underlay the dis- 
cussions, and was equally the source 
of the survey idea. This was the 
feeling that the great potential of the 
non-theatrical film as an instrument 
of education and of community effort, 


feeling 


and the tremendous progress already 
made in Canada toward realizing that 
potential, make it imperative that 


solutions be found to the problems 


which hamper further progress. Had 
this strong positive conviction not 
been shared by many others, the sur- 
vey proposal would not have been 
carried to the point of a major study, 
and would not have received the 
wholehearted cooperation it did 
from hundreds of and 
organizations. 


individuals 


The informal committee which be- 
gan the study came to be known as 
“The Film Users’ Survey Committee”. 
The name was indicative of the 
emphasis placed by the committee on 
attempting to approach the problems 
of film services from the standpoint 
of the film user in the community. 
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The committee itself was more repre- 


sentative of and 
service agencies than of local groups. 
felt. that such a 
committee could do useful work by 
assembling information on _ the 
services actually provided in Canada, 
and then securing an evaluation of 
the various services from the users’ 
point of view (at the same time check- 
mg its own tentative conclusions as 
to unfilled 
typical film-using groups. 
formal 


national bodies 


It was however. 


needs), by consulting 

The in- 
substantial 
progress in the preparation of factual 
reports on such topics as film evalu- 
ation projects, research and inform- 
ation services, problems of preview 
and importation, 


committee made 


and production 
planning. 

It became apparent that the tasks 
of completing the compilation of 
factual material, sampling the opinion 
of  film-using across the 
country, and preparing a compre- 
hensive report. required sponsorship 
beyond the local committee. The 
committee felt that the most appropri- 


groups 


ate body to provide such sponsorship 
was the Joint Planning Commission 
of the Canadian Association for Adult 
Education, and an approach was 
accordingly made to that body. The 
JPC undertook the completion of the 
project and appointed a 
“Film 
box ). 


broadly 
Services 
The 


modest 


representative Com- 


mittee” (see 
funds. a 


such a 


necessary 
amount for 
project, were 
made available out of a grant pro- 


very 


substantial 


vided by the Carnegie Corporation 
for experimentation and research in 
adult education. 

In June 1949, immediately after 
the Film Services Committee was set 
up, an interim report was prepared 
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for submission to member organiza- 
tions of the Joint Planning Com- 
mission. The purpose of this report 
was to call attention to some of the 
major issues concerning film services 
in Canada, and to make tentative 
recommendations chiefly on the basis 
of the studies already carried out by 
Film Users’ Survey 
It was felt that such a 
report would be useful to organiza- 
tions which were preparing briefs 
for presentations to the Royal Com- 
mission on National Development in 
the Arts, Letters, and Sciences. 


the previous 
Committee. 


A number of organizations drew 
upon the interim report, some to a 
considerable extent, in presenting 
their recommendations to the Royal 
The National Film 
Society directors made a study of 
the report in connection with their 


Commission. 
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plans to reorganize the 
under the name of the 
Film Institute. 


The 


Society 


Canadian 


Committee endeavored to 


obtain a cross-section of opinion 


from community groups and from 
local and national organizations, 
including those which do not use 
films, as well as those which do. It 
also sought to obtain a factual 
picture of the extent to which present 
film services are being used, and the 
nature of the film use being carried 
out in communities. This was done 
both by questionnaire and by first 
hand interviews in 
communities. 


representative 
A special approach 
was also made to film librarians and 
officers of film councils in order to 
obtain the viewpoint of those particu- 
larly concerned with handling local 
film services. Commercial firms 
producing films in Canada were also 
canvassed. 

In addition, the committee studied 
reports issued by the National Film 
Board, the National Film Society, 
the Canadian Education Association, 
Departments of Education, University 
Extension Departments, and other 
bodies. An analysis was also made 
of the reference to films in some two 
hundred briefs presented to the 
Massey Royal Commission. 


The response to the questionnaires 
and the cooperation given by a large 
number of organizations and com- 





STtantey Ranps is Coordinator 
of Research and Reports for the 
National Film Board, and has 
been on the staff of the NFB for 
eight years. He was formerly with 
the Adult Education Office, Uni- 
versity of Manitoba. 











munity leaders indicated a keen inter- 
est in the problems of film use and 
a readiness to make suggestions to- 
ward improving existing film services. 


The and survey 
returns were tabulated, analyzed, and 
studied by the committee. On the 
basis of the findings, the committee 
formulated 


questionnaires 


recommendations _ for 
action which would help to meet the 
most urgent needs. Findings and 
recommendations were compiled into 
a draft report of some hundred mime- 


ographed pages. 


The draft report was presented for 
discussion at a National Institute on 
Film Services held at the University 
of Toronto in May, 1950. Here it 
was studied by a broadly represent- 
ative group which divided into sub- 
committees in order to give detailed 
attention to each of the four chapters 
and particularly to the recommenda- 
tions. Additions and amendments 
made. The report was then 
the Joint Planning 
Commission. This does not mean 
that the recommendations of the 
report are necessarily endorsed by 
the Commission or by the organiz- 
ations which participate in it. It does 
mean that the JPC distributes the 
report generally for study, and refers 
it directly to organizations with its 
The Institute 
recommended specific steps which 
might facilitate the implementation 
of the report’s proposals, including 
submitting it to the Massey Royal 
Commission. 


were 
received by 


rece »ymmendations. 


THE REPORT 
Three conclusions were brought 


home with particular force by the 
study: 
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At the presentation of the second annual Canadian Film Awards, the Prime Minister congratu- 
lates Quebec-Productions’ Paul L’Anglais, right, and Rene Germain, center, for “establishing 
a Canadian feature film industry”. 


l. There 
increase in the quantity of film use 
in Canada during the past ten years. 
about 15 educational 
film libraries in Canada at the begin- 
ning of 1940; today there are 265 
film libraries and depots. 


has been an enormous 


There were 


There are 
now in the neighborhood of 50,000 
prints in the film 
libraries, close to a ten-fold increase 
in the ten Non-theatrical 
audiences for films distributed by 
the National Film Board 
frequently exceed one million persons 
a month. More than 6,000 local 
organizations are members of film 
participating in the 
regular community use of films; the 
majority of these groups had not 
thought of using informational films 
ten years ago. It is believed that in 
no other country has such rapid prog- 


non-commercial 
years. 


alone 


councils and 


ress been made in developing the 
widespread use of the 16mm. film as 
an educational force and a factor in 
community life. 

2. The development of effective 


methods of film use has lagged far 
behind the increase in quantity of 
use. Only a small percentage of 
organizations canvassed in the survey 
felt that they were using films with 
anything approaching full effective- 
ness. The groups which had even 
given serious attention to utilization 
This lag 
in quality as compared with quantity 

Film is 
from the 
standpoint of the using group as well 


The 


methods were a minority. 


of use is not surprising. 


an expensive medium 


as of the producing agency. 


purchase of the necessary equipment 
and even a small number of films has 
absorbed several years of effort on 
the part of many film councils and 
their member organizations. Further 
effort has been required to perfect 


the mechanics of the arrangement by 
which projectors and films are at the 
ready disposal of the community. It 
is therefore only in the last year or 
two that most film councils or film- 
using organizations have reached a 
stage at which they are able to give 
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On location: Terre de Cain, 


NFB’s winning theatrical 


short. 


concentrated attention to the methods 
by which they can achieve desired 
results through the use of films. There 
is ample evidence that in Canadian 
communities generally film use is 
now well into this second stage of 
development. During the past year, 
70 to 80 film workshops were held to 
serve communities or areas. 

3. The provision of film service 
and the development of film-use has 
been a cooperative effort to a greater 
extent than in the case of any other 
medium or service to the public. The 
achievement in Canada has been the 
result of joint effort of government, 
commercial enterprise, and voluntary 


organizations. In _ production, all 


levels of government have _partici- 


pated. Nationally the Film Board 
has led the way with the support of 
a large number of federal depart- 
ments and the cooperation of com- 
mercial firms. Almost all provincial 
governments 


films 


commercial producers. 


are now producing 

through 
The muni- 
cipal governments of various cities 
have produced films or have had 
them produced by private agencies. 
Over 30 


volved in 


either directly or 


commercial firms are in- 
film and a 
number of industrial firms sponsor 


production. 


production 


Commercial producers 
cooperate with government and with 


educational bodies. Voluntary 
organizations assist in production by 
providing guidance as to films needed, 
advising on the content of films in 
their special fields, and in some cases. 
providing funds. 

In distribution, the cooperative 
effort of the same bodies has been 
the key to a remarkable achievement. 
The National Film Board carries out 
its distribution 
through other 


activities largely 
such as 
provincial government departments, 
university 


agencies, 


services, and 
organizations. At the com- 
munity level the film-council move- 
ment has represented the joint effort 
of all kinds of organizations. Many 
of the operating film 
libraries can only do so because of 
the support they have received from 
The film councils and 
film libraries themselves have found 


extension 
local 


agencies 


film councils. 


it essential to combine throughout a 
province or an area in order to pool 
their resources and to exchange films. 
Because of the nature of the medium, 
a by-product of the extension of 
film use in Canada has been a very 
significant increase in the amount of 
coooperation between community 
groups and between various kinds of 
agencies at national, provincial, and 
local levels. 
(To be continued next month) 
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TORY AWARD 


Highlight of the nine-day National 
Conference on Adult Education was 
the presentation of the 1950 Henry 
Marshall Tory Award for distinguish- 
ed service in adult education, awarded 
jointly to Dr. E. A. Corbett and Dr. 
M. M. The presentation 
was made by the Honorary President 
of the CAAE, Dr. Sidney Smith, at 
the annual banquet in the Great Hall 
at Hart (A picture of this 
presentation is on the cover page. ) 


The citation of the Selection 
Committee, consisting of Dr. K. E. 
Norris (chairman), Prof. H. R. C. 
Avison, Dr. Leon Lortie, and Dr. W. 
J. Dunlop, read as follows: 


Coady. 


House. 


“The Henry Marshall Tory Award 
established 
honor those who make a significant 
contribution to adult 
Canada. The first award went to 
National Farm Radio Forum, the 
second to Camp Laquemac. This year 
the Award has chosen 
two recipients, the President of the 
Association for Adult 
Education, Dr. M. M. Coady, and 
the Director of the Association 
throughout its entire history, Dr. E. 
\. Corbett. 


“The feels confident 
that no act of theirs will ever win such 
approval as this that 
leaders in adult education, 
these two who have contributed in so 
many ways to the best in Canadian 


was two years ago to 


education in 


Committee 


Canadian 


Committee 


W idespread 


these 


life, should be so selected. Dr. Coady 
was recently cited as one of the 
vreatest Canadians. His 
labors in the Antigonish Movement, 
where he sought that all men should 
become masters of their own destiny, 
have won interest and attention in 
every part of the world. Recently 
the foreign minister of an Asian 
country returned 


living 


after a tour of 
eleven western nations to report that 
of all the men with whom he had 
spoken he had profited most by 
meeting Father Coady of Canada. 


“Ned Corbett’s name will long be 
associated with such activities as the 
Extension Department of the Uni- 
versity of Alberta, the early days of 
the Banff School of Fine Arts, 
National Farm Radio Forum, 
National Citizens’ Forum, and, of 
course, the Canadian Association for 
Adult Education itself. Best of all 
he will be remembered, and it has 
been at a time when one was most 
needed, as a kind of ambassador of 
every part of Canada to every other 
part.” 


EDUCATORS VISIT CANADA 
During the past year, at one time 
or another, person in adult 
education has had the privilege of 
playing host to some visitor, here to 
study Canadian organi- 
zations, or the production of radio 
broadcasts and films. Canada and 
the CAAE have often been visited by 
adult leaders from the United States 


every 


methods. 











and Britain, and St. Francis Xavier 
University has on several occasions 
been a kind of Mecca to those who 
sought to learn the ways of coopera- 
tive education. But in no other 
single year have there been such 
numbers of visitors who have reached 
into so many corners of Canada. No 
tour of art galleries and night life, 
this: their agenda included visits in 
Maritime fishing villages and Quebec 
camps, long hours in the studio or 
“on location” travelling with field 
men in the prairies, studying Peace 
River “community life” institutes, 
tracing out the Fraser Valley travel- 
ling libraries. 


The Canada-Unesco fellowship 
scheme brought the largest number of 
our guests different 
countries. Others came to attend the 
Ottawa conference of the World 
Organization of the Teaching Profes- 
sion, and the Institute on Religious 
Education held in Toronto by the 
World Council of Churches. The 
most recent visitor was a Carnegie 
travelling fellow, Geoffrey Sargeant, 
Director of the Institute of Citizen- 
ship in Capetown, Union of South 


Africa. 


from sixteen 


It is still too soon to know how 
much our friends profited by their 
visit. But already we have benefited 
by their stay. Canadian adult edu- 
cation has gained a good deal from 
the interchange of ideas. It was re- 
assuring to have those who come 
from such different backgrounds 
confirm our views about the value of 
some of the work we are doing. Not 
less helpful was their criticism, and 
they frequently showed enough con- 
fidence in us to give an honest re- 
port of that part of our work, and of 


2 


life, that 
disappointed them. 


Canadian shocked 


or 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 
HELD IN CANADA 
Teachers of the World 

Teachers from two score countries 
gathered in Ottawa in July for the 
world assembly of the World Or- 
ganization of the Teaching Profes- 
Much of the discussion con- 
cerned improving the status of the 
teaching profession and 


s10n. 


improved 
public relations for education as well 
“Education 
Understanding, 
Will”. 


also 


International 
and 


as for 
Good 
matters were 
and an agreement 
reached on the organization of 


Peace. 
Constitutional 
discussed 


a 


“Confederation” of teacher organiza- 
tions which will link teachers in all 
parts of the world. Local arrange- 


ments were in the hands of George 
Croskery, Secretary of the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation, who was elected 
to the executive of the WOTP. The 
Canadian Association for Adult Edu- 
cation was represented at the con- 


ference by Dr. J. R. Kidd. 


Caisses Populaires 

A giant international congress of 
Caisses Populaires held at Levis, 
Quebec, in August, marked the fif- 
tieth anniversary of the founding of 
the first North American credit- 
union movement. Delegates came 
from many parts of North America. 
It was announced that a biography 
of the founder of the Caisses Popu- 
laires, Alfred Desjardins, will be 
published this fall. It has been writ- 
ten by George Boyle, former editor 
of the St. Francis Xavier University 
publications. 
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World Convention on 
Christian Education 

The Canadian Council of Churches 
acted as hosts and sponsors for an 
international conference on religious 
education held in Toronto August 


10-16. 


Lectures, discussion, work 


groups, and observation tours were 
arranged for the delegates who met 
to study methods and techniques in 


religious education for adults, young 
people, and children. Dr. Malik of 
Harold Stassen of the 
United States, and Kagawa of Japan 
gave the main conference addresses. 


Lebanon. 


Special attention was given to edu- 
international understand- 
ing, parenthood and family life, and 
religious motion pictures. 


cation for 


World YWCA Conference 


Delegates from all parts of the 
world, representing clubs and _ or- 
ganizations rather than boards of 
world YWCA 
conference for members at Whitby. 
Ontario, this summer. The conference 
stressed methods and techniques of 
improving 


directors. came to a 


and _recre- 
ational activities as well as present- 


educational 


ing information on 

The conference 
Agnes Roy and other 
staff members of the National Coun- 


cil of the YWCA of Canada. 


problems of 
adults. 
planned by 


young was 


UNESCO CONFERENCES 

Canada was very ably represented 
at several held 
during the summer. A special semi- 
nar on “Methods and Techniques in 
Adult Education” was held at Kreuz- 
stein Hotel, near Salzburg in Austria, 
during June and July. R. Alex Sim, 
formerly director of Camp Laquemac, 


l nesco conferences 











Herbert H. Hannam, President of the Can- 
adian Federation of Agriculture and Chair- 
man of the National Board of Farm Forum, 
has just been re-elected President of the 
International Federation of Agricultural Pro- 
ducers. The fourth annual conference of this 
world farmers’ organization was held this 
summer in Sweden. 


served on the staff, and Canada was 
also represented by Miss Elizabeth 
Mackenzie and Raymond Beriault, 
both of the staff of Communtiy Pro- 
grammes, Ontario. Miss Mackenzie 
is spending several months in Britain 
studying adult education through 
arrangements made by the National 
Institute of Adult Education. 


Macrae, librarian from 
Fort William, directed the section on 
audio-visual services at the seminar 
on “The Role of Libraries in Adult 
Education” held at Malmo, Sweden, 
in August. 

Dr. John E. Robbins, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the CAAE, was a special 
advisor to the Canadian delegation 
at the Unesco General Conference in 


Lachlan 
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Florence. Since he has represented 


Canada at all but one of these an- 
nual conferences, Dr. Robbins 
able to maintain touch 
with educational leaders all over the 
world. 


has 


heen close 


The teaching of geography as a 
way to international 
occupied the 


understanding 
attention of experts 
from twenty-six countries this sum- 
mer. This Unesco seminar was held 
on the campus of Macdonald College. 
with the assistance of the adult-edu- 
cation staff there. 


CANADIAN TEACHERS 

®@ The Convention of the Canadian 
Teachers’ held in 
August with the sub- 
ject of “Federal Aid to Education” 
an important item on the agenda. 
K. W. 
represented — the 
Convention. 


Federation 
Saskatoon in 


was 


Professor Gordon officially 


CAAE at the 


@ The 27th Convention of the Can- 
adian Education Association will be 
held at Victoria, B.C. on October 
2-3-4, 1950. The program will fea- 
ture discussions about recruiting and 
training teachers and consideration 
students leave school before 
graduation. Dr. Corbett and J. E. 
McGuire. Vice-President of the 
CAAE, will represent the Association 


of why 


at the convention. 


®@ The June issue of Canadian Edu- 
cation, official Journal of the Can- 
adian Education Association, is of 
contains 


several reports of current educational 


special interest since it 
research, including the five-year pro- 
health 
evaluation of pre-school institutions 


fram in school research, an 


in Canada, and the selection of can- 


didates for the Ontario College of 
Education. 


RACE DECLARATION 

On July 18, Unesco launched a 
world-wide campaign against racial 
discrimination led by an international 
committee of the world’s outstanding 
social scientists. A 2,000-word state- 
ment has been prepared and released 
in every country. For the first time 
an international 


organization has 


what social 
scientists have always known: thai 


racial 


categorically affirmed 
has no sc'en- 
t fie foundation whatsoever. Th 3 Race 
will certainly take its 
with the Charter of 
Human Rights as one of the great 
documents — in 


discriminat on 


Declaration 
place along 
man’s continuing 
struggle to provide a decent life for 


all. 


RURAL CONFERENCE 

Antigonish was again the head- 
quarters for the Rural 
trial Conference on 


Indus- 
16-18. 
Topics for discussion were health 


and 
August 
services, housing, and cooperatives. 
included Hon. R. W. Win- 
Eugene Forsey, Dr. E. A. 
Corbett, Guy Henson, and a number 
of staff of St. Francis 
Xavier University. This annual con- 


Leaders 
ters, Dr. 


members 


ference is beginning to have aa in- 


fluence on social and economic 
developments all over the Maritimes. 
It is organized by Alex Laidlaw and 


the staff of the Extension Department. 


EDUCATION WEEK IN BRANDON 

It is a little late now for a report 
of the Education Week activities of 
last spring but the achievement of 
the Brandon Education Week Com- 
that it is 


mittee is so remarkable 
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Members of Newfoundland’s Adult Education staff: Betty Chard, Dr. Florence O'Neill, Annie 
Gregory, W. Dicker, Josephine Garnier, Sadie Halloway, Bert Garnier. 


still news at any time. The program 


was planned under the joint auspices 
of the Manitoba Teachers’ Federation 
and the Film Council with the active 


guidance of Professor Walter Dins- 


dale, Chairman of the Brandon Col- 
Radio 
programs, lectures, film workshops. 
and a film festival were all featured 
in the During the week 
films were seen by the phenomenal 
total of 10,000 people out of a total 
population of 20,000. 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
INSTITUTES 

The annual Institute for staff 
members of boards of trade spon- 
sored by the Chamber of Commerce 
held at McMaster University 
from June 11-17. Lectures and work- 
shops were held on such subjects as 


lege Education Committee. 


program. 


was 


organization, finance, committee 


work, public speaking, use of films, 


publicity, national 


municipal and 


affairs. A special lecture was given 


gi 
on “Education and Business” by 


President Gilmour of McMaster. 


The western division of the Insti- 
tute was held in Vancouver during 
May with the assistance of the Ex- 
tension Department of the University 
of British Columbia. 

These training programs are or- 
ganized and conducted by W. J. 
McCormick of 

the Chamber 


Evan 


office of 


Sheridan and 
the national 


of Commerce. 


NEWS FROM NEWFOUNDLAND 

® Adult-education field staff from all 
parts of Newfoundland met in St. 
John’s during August for the annual 
conference 


and training 


Smallwood 


course. 
Premier welcomed the 
delegates and opened the conference. 
Charles Topshee from Nova Scotia, 
Jessie Mennie of the National Film 
Board, Floyd 


National Farm 


and Griesbach of 


Forum assisted in 
the training sessions. Dr. Florence 
O'Neill, Director of Adult Education 
in Newfoundland, was responsible for 


program and arrangements. 
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What’s 


AST May, Citizens’ Forum held 

its annual meeting in Toronto, 
during the week of the Conference 
of the Canadian Association for 
Adult Education. There were people 
present from Citizens’ Forum offices 
in Newfoundland and British Colum- 
bia—and from most of the provinces 
in between. Manitoba was almost 
the only province not represented at 
the meeting, and there was a very 
good reason for Manitoba’s absence. 
Work on the Red River dikes pre- 
vented the Citizens’ Forum delegate 
from making the trip east. 

It was the first Citizens’ Forum 
Conference for Newfoundland, and 
everyone was glad to meet Dr. Flor- 
ence O'Neill who is Director of Adult 
Education in_ that Dr. 
O’Neill’s enthusiasm Citizens’ 
Forum is cheering 


province. 

for 
and it’s conta- 
gious. Of course, the project is new 
in the tenth province. Organization 
only began there toward the end of 
last season. But there were five regis- 
tered and reporting groups for the 
last few broadcasts, and Dr. O'Neill 
believes that this is the beginning of 
a flourishing organization. It is inter- 
esting to learn that one of these New- 
foundland groups was organized by 
a family who had been enthusiastic 
forum members in London, Ontario, 
and did not want to leave Citizens’ 
Forum behind them when they moved. 

A most interesting part of the dis- 
cussion on May 23 concerned a rather 


Ahead for the Forums 


new development in Citizens’ Forum. 
This is the growing use by community 
organizations of a single Citizens’ 
Forum series of 
broadcasts. Increasingly, local organ- 
izations have been attempting to 
focus the attention of the community 
on a certain problem—and on its 
possible solutions—by planning pub- 
lic meetings around appropriate Citi- 
zens’ Forum broadcasts. Interest in 
the problem is stimulated by the dis- 
cussion on the air, and then the 
audience can go on to deal with the 
topic in the way that suits it best. 


broadcast, or a 


Although such a use of Citizens’ 
Forum may do little to build up per- 
manent reporting groups, all the pro- 
vincial representatives agreed that it 
is something that should be encour- 
aged. If Citizens’ Forum study ma- 
terial and broadcasts can be used by 
local organizations to help them do 
the jobs they want to do, it is a valid 
use of the program. And _ public 
meetings organized around broad- 
casts will at least acquaint more 
people with the program, and prob- 
ably add to the informal family lis- 
tening groups. 

Another matter of great interest at 
the conference was, of course, the 
topic list for the new season. It was 
impossible to discuss the topics in 
detail and to draw up a program, or 
nothing else would have been accom- 
plished all day. But each delegate 
had in hand a nineteen-page sum- 
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mary of the topics suggested by lis- 
tening groups and interested indi- 
viduals across the country. The pro- 
vincial representatives had an op- 
portunity to comment on these sug- 
gestions, and to indicate where they 
felt the topic emphasis should fall. 


During the summer, the Citizens’ 
Forum planning committee has been 
at work on the final formulation of 
the program. The selection of topics 


was made on the basis of group and 
listener requests and on the views 
of the annual No topic 
found a place on the program unless 


meeting. 


it was clear that a substantial section 
of the Citizens’ Forum constituency 
considered it of vital importance. As 
in the past few years, the program 
opens with topics of community and 
family concern and then goes on to 
deal with national and international 
problems. 





LIVING — 1950 

Oct. 19 THE HOME: 
Oct. 26 THE SCHOOL: 
Nov. 2 THE CHURCH: 
Nov. 9 IN THE NEWS: 


DOES DEMOCRACY WORK? 
Nov. 16 IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT? 
Nov. 23 IN THE LABOR UNION? 
Nov. 30 IN THE HOME? 

Dec. 7 
Dec. 14 
Dec. 21 


IN THE NEWS: 


(half-hour broadcast) 


NATIONAL PROBLEMS — | 
Jan. 11 
Jan. 18 THE WELFARE STATE: 

much on government? 
Jan. 25 
Feb. 1 
Feb. 8 


INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS 
Feb. 15 
Feb. 22 
Mar. 1 
Mar. 8 IN THE NEWS: 


NATIONAL PROBLEMS — Ii 
Mar. 15 
Mar. 22 
Mar. 29 
Apr. 6 
Apr. 13 

(half-hour broadcast) 


more for a single title are at 7¢ a copy. 





Citizens’ Forum Topics, 1950-51 


ARE WE AFRAID TO DISCIPLINE OUR CHILDREN? 
ARE STUDENTS BEING SPOON-FED? 

WHAT IS ITS ESSENTIAL ROLE TODAY? 

Forum on an important current issue 


EQUAL PAY FOR EQUAL WORK: ARE WOMEN GETTING A FAIR DEAL? 
Forum on an important current issue 
WHAT PEOPLE SAY: A report on forum opinion across the nation 


WHAT SHOULD WE DO FOR CANADA’S OLDER CITIZENS? 
GOOD OR BAD? — Are we now depending too 


CAN CANADIAN CAPITAL DEVELOP OUR NATURAL RESOURCES? 
CANADA'S SEASONAL UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM: IS THERE A SOLUTION? 
IN THE NEWS: Forum on an important current issue 


CAN WE FEED THE WORLD’S GROWING POPULATION? 

HOW CAN THE WESTERN POWERS ADVANCE DEMOCRACY IN ASIA? 
GERMANY: MENACE OR PROMISE? 

Forum on an important current issue 


SHOULD WE OUTLAW COMMUNISM IN CANADA? 

WHAT DO WE MEAN BY “A FREE PRESS”? 

SHOULD CANADA HAVE A MORE AGGRESSIVE IMMIGRATION POLICY? 
IN THE NEWS: Forum on an important current issue 

WHAT PEOPLE SAY: A report on forum opinion across the nation 


Study pamphlets are prepared for all scheduled topics on the Citizens’ Forum program. 
These pamphlets cost $1.00 for the series, or 10c a single copy. Block orders of ten or 




















Farm Forum 











Controversial Questions 


Radio Forum 
shall encourage freedom of discussion 


“National Farm 
and expression of opinion on the part 
of the local Farm Forums; but it 
shall noi take sides nationally or pro- 
vincially on any controversial ques- 
tion,” 


This policy was 
adopted as part of the new Farm 
Forum constitution following heated 
discussions at the National Farm 
Radio forum conference in Brandon, 
Manitoba, 22-24, 1950. The 


statement of 


June 22-2 
hundred delegates who attended the 
conference from all provinces except 
Newfoundland included forty from 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan Forums. 
Everyone took a lively part in the 
discussions. 


The problem of controversial ques- 
tions came up repeatedly at the con- 
ference—-in the discussion on broad- 
casts, on topics, and on the relation 
between Farm Forum and the Federa- 
tion of Agriculture. 


Some of the delegates asked: 
“What is the use of Farm Forum if 
it can’t take action?” James McFall 
of Calgary, Alberta Farm Forum 
Secretary, said: “We have come to 
look upon the CBC as the truest ap- 
proach to freedom of expression that 
we have in Canada. The basic prin- 
ciple is that all parties be given free 
and equal opportunity to discuss a 
subject. We cannot let Farm Forum 


come in as a pressure or pleading 
group. We have other avenues for 
action.” 


Floyd Griesbach, National Forum 
Secretary, agreed, “Farm 
Forum might discover pressures and 
bring them out into the open but it 
could not become a pressure group 
itself. We in Farm Forum must bring 
out all the facts. The people can do 
what they like with them.” 


af ao 
saying: 


R. L. Stutt of Regina also stressed 
this point. He said: “In our desire 
to gain our ends such as economic 
security, were apt to reach out for 
any instrument that is available. As 
an instrument of this sort, Farm 
Forum could be extremely powerful 
once or twice; then it would become 
simply an instrument for special 
We have farm organiza- 
tions to do this job.” 


pleading. 


The danger of Farm Forum taking 
sides was summed up very neatly in 
the report of the Executive Chairman, 
O. J. W. Shugg: “Not all understand 
thoroughly what Farm Forum stands 
for and therein lies a constant dan- 
ger to which every officer in Farm 
Forum must be ever alert. When the 
Farm Forum organization, provin- 
cially or nationally, is used for other 
than educational purposes of a social 
or economic nature, then the border- 
line of real trouble has been passed. 
The end of the project will be in 
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sight if it can be proven Farm Forum 
has indulged in widespread ‘special 
pleading’, or has acted as a ‘pressure 
group.” 


Further Argument 


Other subjects that produced lively 
discussion at the conference were: 


® Price of Farm Forum Guide. It 
was agreed that the price should be 
raised in order to provide more 
funds for the national Farm Forum 
office. 


® Pramatized versus discussion 
broadcasts. Some delegates were 
opposed to dramatized broadcasts 
but evidence from the Forums 
indicates that the majority want 
broadcasts to be of both kinds. 

Ohio Farm Bureau’s Advisory 
Councils compared with Farm 
Forum. This discussion was led by 
Dr. John Friesen of the Manitoba 
Pool Elevators, who has made a 


special study of the Ohio Councils. 


Newfoundland 


Plans are under way in Newfound- 
land to try out Farm Radio Forum 
in the coming season. The National 
Farm Forum Secretary, Floyd Gries- 
bach, spent a few days in August 
in this province, at the invitation of 
Dr. Florence O'Neill, Director of the 
Division of Adult Education. Mr. 
Griesbach took part in the conference 
of adult-education workers of the 
island. Plans were made for the 
field workers to organize a Farm 
Forum “test” group in each adult- 
education district. It is hoped this 


will indicate how Farm Forum may 
be applied to the island farmers, most 
of whom are also fishermen. 








Farm Forum Topics 
1950-1951 


1— Farm Management 


Oct. 30: Can We Farm On Shorter 
Hours? 


Nov. 6: Who Should Pay for Soil 
Conservation? 


Nov. 13: Forests—-Slas) or Save? 


Nov. 20: What the Forums Say. 


li — Health and Social Security 

Nov. 27: What’s Happened to the 
Country Doctor? 

Dec. 4: A Pension for Everyone. 


Dee. 11: Security for 
Labor. 


Farm 


Dec. 18: What the Forums Say. 


ll! — Marketing 
Jan. 8: Wanted—New Markets. 


Jan.15: Marketing Quality 
Products. 
Jan. 22: What Sells Our Products? 


Jan. 29: What the Forums Say. 


IV — International Problems 


Feb. 5: Should Agricultural Pro- 
duction be Controlled? 


Feb. 12: Do We Need a World 
Food Bank? 


Feb. 19: What has IFAP Ae 


complished ? 


Feb. 26: What the Forums Say. 


V — Education 
Mar. 5: Can the Curriculum be 
Improved for Rural Schools? 


Mar. 12: What Kind of Training 
for Rural Teachers? 


Mar. 19: Pipe Lines of Informa- 
tion (Extension Services). 


Mar. 26: What the Forums Say. 




















A MESSAGE FROM THE 
NEW CAAE PRESIDENT 


An invitation by the Editor of 
Foop FoR THOUGHT to contribute 
a short message marking my elec- 
Presidency of the 
Adult 


Education pleases me very much. 


tion to the 
Canadian Association for 
These first months have been a 
period of getting to know one 
another. I must say I have been 
greatly encouraged in my new 
office by the gracious letters from 
officers of organizations comprised 
within the wide orbit of the CAAE. 
It is heart-warming to learn the 
enthusiasm and pride of each 
officer in his own field, and his 
confidence that his organization 
and the Association 
mutual benefit. 


While I shall follow the work 
of the 


can be of 


individual organizations 


MR. JAMES MUIR, new president 
of the CAAE. 


with great interest, it is manifestly 
impracticable for me to become 
as closely identified with them as 
| should like—or even to learn all 
about them I should like to know. 
I do, however, wish every officer 
of every organization to know that 
I shall be glad to hear from him 
at any time. 

There can be no doubt of the 
importance to Canada, as well as 
to individual persons, of the work 
that is being done. I hope with 
all my heart that this year may be 
outstanding in the strides adult 
education will take. It can—and 
will—contribute largely to the in- 
dividual happiness of Canadians 
and to the conservation of our 
good Canadian way of life. 


President, CAAE. 
e* @e ®@ 

In announcing the election of 
James Muir, President of the Royal 
Bank of Canada, to the presidency 
of the Canadian Association for 
Adult Education, Dr. Sidney 
Smith said: 


“| would like to congratulate the Associa- 
tion on its closer cooperation with com- 
merce and industry. The acceptance by 
Mr. Muir of your invitation to assume your 
highest office is a great source of en- 
couragement, not only to your Association, 
but also to all the educational forces of 
this country. He embodies, by reason of 
his experience, the capacity to work hard, 
the resolution to strive unselfishly, the 
imagination to meet new situations, a 
sense of fairness, and a sterling integrity.” 
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Provincial Divisions of 
Adult Education 
This commission 
ceived as a workshop group of pro- 
vincial branches in the adult-educa- 
tion field which would be a follow- 
up to a similar conference held at 
Macdonald College in 1949. As it 
turned out, however, the meeting de- 


had been con- 


veloped into a larger conference 
which included voluntary and other 
public agencies. This gave the meet- 
ing a new and unexpected turn, but 
all concerned 


tunity to 


welcomed the oppor- 
and to 
analyze critically the part which pro- 


vincial branches should play in sup- 


exchange views 


porting and developing adult educa- 
tion. 

The conference opened with a brief 
summary of the views expressed at 
Macdonald College. 1949, that the 
provincial divisions of adult educa- 
tion could: (1) provide certain spec- 
ific services; (2) provide some forms 
of financial support; (3) support the 
development of schools as community 
centers for adult education: (4) offer 
information 
duals, groups 
request; (5) 


and indivi- 
communities on 
cooperate with other 
agencies, public and private, in the 
furtherance of adult education 


advice to 
and 


> Reports of the special 
sessions at the conference 


Commissions and 


Work Groups 


through general or specific confer- 
and through joint action; 
(6) seek cooperation with and 
among provincial government depart- 
which educational 


services. 


ences 


ments carry on 

The ensuing discussion dealt with 
the implications and nature of the 
provincial role in adult education. 
After a lengthy discussion two basic 
principles were arrived at: 

1. Democratic having a 
general responsibility for the educa- 


society 


tion of the people, and spending as 
it does large amounts for the educa- 
tion of children, has similarly a 
responsibility for the active support 
of continuing education among its 
citizens. 

2. In a free society, adult educa- 
tion is self-education on the part of 
responsible citizens, and methods of 
government support must take full 
account of the freedom of choice, 
effort, and initiative on the part of 
individuals and groups. 

Such questions as these kept aris- 
ing and were obviously of concern 
to the groups: When do you initiate 
program? When do you assist pro- 
gram? How do you train leaders? 
What responsibility (follow up) do 
you assume for continuing program 








in a community ? 


Do you set up 
new organizations? 

It was suggested that citizen con- 
trol of the direction of services could 
be achieved in a number of ways: 
through a provincial board, a special- 
ized committee for each given area 
of work and through regional com- 
mittees and provincial conferences. 
regarded it 
their function to strengthen local and 
voluntary organizations. 


Representatives as 
\s a result 
the divisions in general reported that 
voluntary agencies spend at least dol- 
lar for dollar and sometimes 
in a given field. 


Adult Education in the Church 
There eleven organizations 
represented on this commission: the 
United Church of Canada. the 
Church of England, the Salvation 
Army, the Canadian Jewish Con- 
gress, the National Film Board, the 
Presbyterian Church, the Evangelical 
United Brethren Church, the Cana- 
dian Council of Churches, the 
Ontario Council of Christian Educa- 
tion, the Church Army -in Canada, 
and the Canadian for 
Adult Education. The chairman was 
Rev. E. R. McLean; the rapporteur 
was G. E. Trueman. It was the first 
meeting of its kind, and it was felt 
that it might mark the beginning of 
a 


more 


were 


Association 


new in 


era interdenominational 
and inter-faith cooperation. 

The first part of the meeting was 
given over to brief reviews of the 
adult-education programs now in 
actual operation under church spon- 


sorship. It was clear from the reports 


that adult education is now accepted 
as an integral part of the church's 


All the facts were not 
available to the commission. but in 
three 


program. 


denominations alone 


over 
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12,000 organized groups were re- 
ported, with an enrollment of some 
380,000 people. The general impres- 
sion, however, was that the churches 
must widen their conception of adult 
education. Too often church groups 
are lacking in creative purposeful- 
ness, and their acceptance of respon- 
sibility for community, national, and 
international problems is much too 
slight. 

Three points were stressed in dis- 
(1) that the church, par- 
ticularly the rural church, is the great 
agency .for relating people to the 


cussion: 


problems of the community in which 
they live; (2) that there great 
need for the proper training of all 
candidates for the ministry, so that 
the church 
of growing 
(3) that 


closer 


Is 


may become the center 


a community 


real 


spirit: 


there is need for a 


the 
Associa- 


between 
churches and the Canadian 
tion for Adult Education. 


relationship 


A good deal of the afternoon dis- 
cussion centered around the Citizens’ 
Forum and the the 
church might make of it. Reports 
showed that, though Citizens’ Forum 
had fairly well publicized 
among church groups, there had 
been very little definite promotion of 
the Forum program. The result was 
that. in the there 
listening groups forming an integral 
of 
gram. Two points of agreement were 
reached in the discussion: (1) that 
Citizens’ program 
to 


repre- 


program, use 


been 


main, were few 


part the church’s ongoing pro- 


Forum a 
which the churches should 
(2) that the 
sentatives present at the commission 
should take the responsibility of 
extending the use of Citizens’ Forum 
among their groups. 


was 
wish 


promote; and 





Two other questions came up for 
brief discussion: (1) the need for 
harmonious 
and (2) the 


need to give parents help in creating 


education toward more 


inter-group relations: 


an atmosphere in the home which 
will lead to religious attitudes on the 
part of the child. It was thought 
that Home and Church Clubs, on the 
pattern of the School 


Clubs. might be a partial answer. 


Home and 


Adult Education in 
Business Organizations 

This commission brought together 
representatives of business and _in- 
dustrial organizations to discuss that 
“very important field of adult educa- 
tion’: the educational and training 
programs which are a common fea- 
ture and an established practice in 
many firms, and trade 
The representatives 
were invited to present “short reports 


businesses. 


organizations. 


about what they are doing. for whom 
the education is planned, the methods 
used, and what 


have been the re- 


sults”. The letters of invitation met 
with an excellent response, and the 
sessions were attended by an average 
of thirty-five people, about twenty- 
five of whom represented business or 
industrial organizations. The chair- 
man was V. C. Wansbrough. 


Twelve written statements were 


and are available for 
They 
range and deal with training and 
educational programs in such fields 


submitted. 


examination. 


cover a wide 


of activity as advertising, the paint 
industry, purchasing, accounting, life 


insurance, the meat-packing industry, 
credit, and the oil industry. 

In addition to the written sub- 
missions, three oral submissions dealt 
with the work of the National Film 


Board, the Ontario Fire Marshal's 
office, and the public relations activi- 
ties conducted by the Canadian Metal 
Mining Association. Further, a con- 
siderable number of pamphlets pro- 
vided examples of the material issued 
and sponsored by business and in- 
dustry for educational purposes. 
Some of the topics which came up 
for discussion during the course of 
the day were: advertising and _ its 
educational the re- 
actions of the public to excessive and 
repetitive 


implications; 
advertising “plugs” in 
broadcast programs: the question of 
ethical standards in advertising; the 
use of advertising as a medium of 
public education; and the relative 
merits of correspondence and lecture 
courses as adult-education tools. 


Adult Education in Institutions 
This commission brought together 

from the staffs of peni- 

tentiaries and reformatories, mental 


people 


hospitals, tuberculosis sanitaria, the 
Department of Veterans’ Affairs, the 
Department of Health and Welfare, 
and Departments of Education. The 
chairman was A. E. Chatwin; the 
rapporteur S. St. J. Terrett. 

It was the first time that people 
with adult education in 
institutions had met together to dis- 
cuss their problems. 


concerned 


Al hough con- 
various institutions 
represented vary greatly, it was found 
that at many points it was possible 
to pool experience. Some of the 
questions discussed were: the prob- 
lem of training the inmate or patient 
of low intelligence; the training of 
illiterates and the materials available 
for the purpose; training for interests 
as well as for vocations; 


ditions in the 


and what 
should be done about the person who 








is anxious to take training beyond 
his mental capacity. 


University Extension 

This Commission was composed 
almost entirely of people actively 
engaged in the administration of 
extension departments. The following 
universities were represented: British 
Columbia, Alberta, 
Western Ontario, McMaster, To- 
ronto, Queen’s, Carleton College, 
Laval, Macdonald Mount 
Allison, and Acadia. The chairman 
was Dr. W. J. Dunlop; the rappor- 
teur was Kelvin Large. 


Saskatchewan, 


College, 


The commission saw its function 
to be an informal exchange of in- 
formation relating to the problems 
of administering extension depart- 
ments and programs. There was a 
full discussion of extension policies, 
practices, and philosophies. The 
weight of interest fell on such prac- 
tical matters as courses 
and fees. But questions such as the 
responsibility of the extension depart- 
ment to the university and to the 
community and the province were 
also dealt with. 

It was decided that the work of 
the commission should be followed 
up by a regular interchange of in- 
formation among extension depart- 
ments. 


extension 


Commission on Folk Schools 

The commission spent most of the 
morning session on a survey of the 
present folk-school situation across 
Canada. Most time and aitention 
were devoted to the operations of 
folk schools in Ontario, Nova Scotia 
and Newfoundland. Charles Topshee 
chaired the session, and Floyd Gries- 
bach acted as rapporteur. 


Some attempt was made to for- 
mulate a clear definition of a folk 
school. After much discussion, how- 
ever, it was still found impossible to 
reduce the idea to a set of words. 
The most that could be done was to 
agree on some of the features that 
are desirable in folk schools. 


It was agreed that the urge for 
this kind of adult education should 
come from the people themselves, 
and move up. In other words, folk 
schools should spread spontaneously, 
and should not be forced or 
pressured into existence. No attempt, 
for instance, should be made to set 
up a folk-school 


Canada. 


Folk 


velop 


project across 
should tend to de- 
people, to broaden their 
horizons and encourage them to work 
together. They should help the in- 


schools 


dividual to realize his own potentiali- 
ties, and “wind him up so that he 


will 


mission 


never run down”. The com- 
felt that folk schools must 
be residential to achieve this end. 
People should live together during 
The quality of 
the staff was seen to be of paramount 
importance if results were to be 
gained. It was thought a good idea 
to begin with folk schools of only 


two or three days’ duration. 


the learning process. 


Short 
courses would show the value of the 
the need for further 


schools and 


development. 


It was agreed that the need for 
urban folk should be 
explored. The questions of who 
should sponsor such schools and how 
they should be organized were 
thoroughly discussed, but no definite 
decisions were reached. 


schools 
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Books 











... On 


{dult Education, by Mal- 
colm S. Knowles. Association Press. 
New York (G. R. Welch Co.. To- 


ronto). 1950. 272 pp- $4.95. 


Informal 


For a long time requests have been 
coming in for a practical work on 
principles and methods of adult edu- 
cation, one that can be easily under- 
stood, with its information organized 
in a systematic way. No previous 
book had ever satisfied everybody. 
Knowles’ new book won't either. but 
it goes part of the way in meeting 
this request. 

The author has had many years’ 
experience in informal programs 
with the Chicago YMCA and in col- 
lege extension courses. He has ob- 
served other programs and read and 
consulted widely in preparing his 
material. Don’t look for profundities 
here: intended, but a 
broad field is covered. 

What the author has tried to do 
is (1) 


none were 


give the reader a sense of 
the significance of the adult-educa- 
tion movement and his part in it: 
(2) give a general understanding 
of adult psychology and outline a 
philosophy of education: (3) indi- 
cate specific techniques of leadership 
based on long experience and recent 
research: (4) deal with promotion, 
teaching materials, and evaluation of 
adult In this task he is 
not uniformly successful and a num- 
ber of his sections are sketchy and 
superficial. But he comes up with 
so much useful material, presented 


education. 


Adult Education 


with considerable clarity and_illus- 
trated with actual copies of pro- 
grams, charts, and record forms, that 
you may decide, as this writer has, 
to place the book in the ready- 
reference section of your library. 

Like the “great Canadian novel” 
the definitive book on adult educa- 
tion is still to be wrtiten. But while 
we are waiting we have a good deal 
to go on. To this stock Mr. Knowles 
has added a substantial ration. 


J.R.K. 
Edited 


Associ- 


Adult Education in Canada. 
by J. R. Kidd. Canadian 
ation for Adult Education. Toronto, 
1950. 249 pp.. $4.50 ($3.50 to 
CAAE members). 

Since 1935, when the last survey 

y the late 

Dr. Peter Sandiford, Canadian adult 


of this field was made by 


education has grown tremendously. 
This book, in which some fifty per- 
sons interpret the aims and objec- 
tives and describe the current pro- 
grams, reveals both the extent and 
the unevenness of that growth. The 
emphasis is on description rather 
than evaluation, and no searching 
analysis is made of any particular 
method, but the strengths and weak- 
nesses emerge nevertheless. 

In the broad fields of radio, films, 
and university extension, Canada 
would appear to be doing very well, 
and in discussing several important 
and specific developments the re- 
ports can, with reason, be enthusi- 








astic. The Antigonish Movement and 
the Banff School of Fine Arts, Farm 
Radio Forum and the Community 
Life Training Institute, Camp Laque- 
mac and the London Public Library 
are all, fortunately, described by 
those who have been responsible for 
their creation and development. It is 
this first-hand reporting which gives 
to these and other sections of the 
book an air of authority and a tone 
of enthusiasm. 


Since 1945 there have been three 
trends which have already begun to 
influence the course of adult educa- 
tion and to give promise for the 
future. In several provinces, particu- 
larly Nova Scotia, Ontario, and Sas- 
katchewan, provincial governments 
have actively entered the field; many 
municipalities have built community 
centers and started recreation pro- 
jects: and there has been a marked 
upsurge of creative effort in the arts. 
It is too early yet to tell how these 
developments will affect adult edu- 
cation but certainly they will enlarge 
its scope and perhaps deepen its 
effectiveness. 

Yet in spite of these impressive 
and hopeful developments the book 
shows that too many gaps remain. 
Canada is not alone in having failed 
to reach urban workers with any 
really satisfactory programs. Unions 
are probably the only agents which 
can do the job effectively and they 
are just beginning to take their re- 
sponsibility seriously, probably be- 
cause in the past all available money 
and energy have been used for pur- 
poses of organization. Mr. Andras’ 
article reveals that interesting and 
fruitful relationships are now being 
created between the unions and the 


universities with the result that week- 
end institutes and short-term resi- 
dent schools for labor leaders are 
growing in number. As yet, however. 
little really meaningful work has been 
accomplished among the rank and 


file. 

A further weakness appears to be 
in the use being made of school 
buildings and facilities. Much has 
been and written about the 
lighted school, but the creation of 
programs for adults by local school 
boards in high-school buildings ap- 
pears to be more the exception than 
the rule. Also apparently, university 
administrators have not sensed the 
importance of 


said 


providing evening 
courses for credit to young adults 
who want something more than the 
rather casual series of extension lec- 
tures. Montreal, Ottawa, and Toronto 
appear to be the only cities in which 
evening students may work towards 
a college degree. 

Good education on any level costs 
money, usually a good deal of money, 
and one wonders when adult educa- 
tors will no longer have to rely on 
Carnegie grants for initiating some 
of their most significant work. Pro- 
vincial government support is a good 
omen, but it is in the very provinces 
which can help themselves least that 
adult education is most needed. 
Federal support would help to spread 
and make more effective much of the 
work discussed in this book. In de- 
scribing for us a generous sampling 
of that work the book serves its 
purpose well. There are, of course, 
differences in approach and an in- 
evitable unevenness in style, but on 
the whole the contributors report 
their work with warmth and vigor. 
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The style ranges from the prophetic 
quality of Dr. Coady to the winning 
simplicity of a mining-town librarian. 
It seldom descends to the level of 
professional jargon, probably _be- 
cause there are so few professionals 
in adult education. There are a lot 
of gaps yet to fill and a much larger 
constituency still to serve, but there 
is convincing evidence here that 
Canadians have heard the challenge. 
ERNEST STABLER 


A Study of Adult Education in Sas- 
katchewan with Reference to the 
Canadian Scene (Thesis). by Violet 
Balfour Cairns. University of Sas- 
katchewan, 1950. (Available from 
CAAE Library.) 


In this survey of adult education 
in Saskatchewan, Miss en- 
“(1) to discover what the 
philosophy of adult education is: 
(2) to outline developments in the 
Canadian scene; and (3) to make an 
analysis of the adult-education move- 
ment in Saskatchewan. With specific 
reference to 


Cairns 
deavors: 


Saskatchewan an at- 
tempt is made (1) to investigate the 
needs of the people with regard to 
educational status, economic status. 
age distribution, and occupational 
distribution; (2) to ascertain the 
resources available, such as educa- 
tional facilities and the number and 
types of adult agencies in existence; 


and (3) to consider various prop- 
osals for further organization.” 


Miss Cairns’ philosophy is that the 
ultimate aim of all education, includ- 
ing adult education, is “the develop- 
ment of the individual’s capacity to 
live a fuller and more abundant life” 
through “the satisfaction of all needs, 
physical, social, emotional, and in- 
tellectual. helping the individual to 


become a functional member of the 
community in which he lives”. 

For many readers, the most valu- 
able section of this study will be the 
proposals for further organization of 
adult education in Saskatchewan. as 
many of the problems facing that 
province are the general difficulties 
confronting adult education in Can- 
ada as a whole. 

“There is little variety in the pro- 
grams now offered, hence they cannot 
satisfy the many and varied needs of 
the people of the province. Courses 
are limited to some dozen subjects 
and are mostly of a practical nature. 
The cultural aspect appears to be 
badly neglected. Neglected also are 
programs relating to the attitudes, 
interest, appreciations, and social and 
emotional adjustments. Improvement 
of mental health is promoted by a 
few radio broadcasts and the occa- 
sional lecture. Parent education is at 
a minimum. Remedial 


classes are 


almost non-existent. Projects pre- 
sented to individual groups aim at 
improvement in work and working 
conditions with little concern for the 
improvement of the _ individual. 
Although adult-education programs 
should include concerned 
with the work, personal life, and 
life as a citizen, only the first 
appears to be partially achieved in 
Saskatchewan.” 


courses 


Miss Cairns’ suggestions for meet- 
ing this situation are interesting and 
somewhat different from _ present 
Saskatchewan. “A 
central agency is needed to inte- 
grate other agencies. Decentralization 
should continue but be restricted to 
local level activities 


organization in 


. . In Sas- 
katchewan it would appear advisable 
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Adult Education 

This 
would be similar in structure to the 
Saskatchewan Arts 
membership should 
from all adult-education 
agencies. It would appear to be ad- 


that a Provincial 


Council be formed. Council 
Board but its 
include _repre- 
sentatives 


visable to have local participation 
channeled through the office of the 
superintendent of 
district. This necessitate the 
appointment of an assistant to the 
director or an adult-education direc- 
tor. His duty would be the integra- 


schools in each 


would 


tion of activities in his district. He 
would have membership in and be 
directly Adult 
Education adult-educa- 


responsible to the 
Council. An 


tion director would be the key man 


in this set-up.” 

A detailed bibliography of Can- 
adian source material completes this 
study, a valuable contribution to the 
Canadian 
publications in adult education. 
this 
merely presents one outline of needed 


few available guides to 


Important as thesis is. it 


research in Canadian adult education. 


It would be extremely interesting, for 


instance. to have documented studies 


on the Saskatchewan programs de- 


scribed by Miss Cairns, with evalu- 
ations of their effect upon the people 
for whom they are planned. For, 
sometime in the near future, adult 
substantiate the 


author's claim that it should produce 


education must 


civilized 
ELIZABETH LOOSLEY. 


individuals in 


communities! 


mature 


Adult Education in Relation to Rural 
Social Structure, by P. G. Giffen. 
A Thesis in the library of the 
University of Toronto. 1947. Type- 
script, 357 pp. plus appendices. 


This study was undertaken as part 
of the research conducted during the 
Royal Commission enquiry into adult 
education in Manitoba. The Commis- 
sioners, “having regard to the fact 
that the community is the social unit 
in which the function of adult edu- 
cation is best carried on”, determined 
studies of a variety of 
Mr. Giffen, 


teaches sociology at the University 


to secure 
communities. who now 
of Toronto, carried out a large part 
of this research. This 
detailed study of three of the rural 
communities Mr. 
Giffen describes what he found in a 


thesis is a 


thus surveyed. 
“British-origin village’, a “Ukrainian 
community”, a larger town, and in- 
cludes notes on a French-Canadian 
community. 


While this study not, and 
probably will not, receive wide dis- 


has 


tribution, the methods pursued and 
the insights revealed are of consider- 
able importance to adult-education 
leaders in several provinces. On the 
whole this is an excellent example 
of what the administrator in adult 
will 
scientist takes a greater interest in 
his field. Unfortunately, at present 
the study is only available in the 
library of the University of Toronto. 


J.R.K. 


education gain as the social 


Religious Beliefs of Youth, by Murray 
G. Ross. Association New 
York, 1950. 251 pages. $3.00. 
G. R. Welch, Toronto, Ont.) 


For some reason it is rare indeed 
when a book by a Canadian becomes 


Press. 


the core of deep and searing con- 
troversy. But this has been the fate 
(or achievement) of a new volume 
by Murray Ross of the National 


oo) 





YMCA. 
ago Dr. Ross was commissioned by 
YMCA to make a 


study of young adults (18-30 years 


Council of the Two years 


the American 


of age). and his report is now avail- 
able. It has been warmly praised by 
some for its objectivity, deep under- 
standing of young people, and_ its 
thorough-going honesty of method, 
while others have called it a denial 
of religion, “humanism masquerad- 
and other such 
epithets. Some, particularly those who 
fear and detest both. have compared 
it with the Kinsey Report. 


ing as Christianity”, 


As the title Ross 


set out to examine “the religious 


suggests, Dr. 


‘position’ of young people in the 
YMCA, the meaningfulness of this 
position, the relationship between 
these views and those held on im- 
portant the ‘use’ 
made by the person of religion in 
with social and _ personal 
problems of living”. Difficult matters 


these and they were explored in a 


social issues. and 


dealing 


painstaking and cautious way. Ques- 
tionnaires were distributed to a care- 
fully prepared sample of two thou- 
sand young people, a comparison of 
those of all similar 
studies was made, and “deep” inter- 


findings with 


views were carried on with one 


hundred selected young people. 


Condensing the results and Dr. 
Ross’s recommendations is 
possible nor fair to the book. How- 
ever, a few of the findings may be 
noted as an illustration of the kind 
of material to be expected. About 
three-quarters of young people sub- 
scribe to fairly orthodox religious 
beliefs. Generally speaking. the older 
members sampled, those who have 
had more education, and those who 


neither 


Canada 
Your Country 


History for Grades VI to VIII 
By J. W. CHAFE 


Here is an altogether outstand- 
It is to the 
casual reader, history made speci- 


ing history of Canada. 


ally interesting by its wealth of 
“human stories. The 
teacher will realize that the book 
with 
today’s best teaching methods. It 


interest” 


is written in accordance 
is divided into eleven units which 
greatly simplifies its use for both 
teacher and pupil. A 
hensive “overview” 


compre- 
precedes each 
unit and chapter. At the end of 
each unit there are lists of Things 
to Do, Books to Use and Stories 
to Read. 


“Bound in lively green, with a 
red Indian on the cover aiming a 
shaft at buffalo, even the outside 
will catch the eye of the youngster 
and the inside will undoubtedly 
hold him, probably to the extent 
of making it home reading for a 
while.”—Toronto Daily Star. 


The illustrations are a_ special 
feature of the book. There is a 
wealth of beautiful black-and-white 
drawings and maps by two well- 
known artists, T. W. 
McLean and Margaret Salisbury. 


Canadian 


Price $1.45 
RYERSON 























are veterans, all tend to take a less 
orthodox position. Consistently the 
men are shown to be less orthodox 
than the women. 

The findings show that those who 
accept religious orthodoxy also tend 
to accept other “status quo” condi- 
tions and are less concerned about 
social justice and human rights. 
Immaturity and personality malad- 
justment tend to be more marked in 
the “orthodox” group. Religious be- 
lief does not make many young adults 
“sensitive, venturesome 
(not to mention sacrificial and re- 
sponsible citizens) few feel 
that their lives really count for any- 
thing significant”. These are the 
conclusions that have drawn much 
of the crities’ fire and, indeed, they 
are disturbing enough to any thought- 
ful person. 


generous, 


The data were all collected in the 
United States although the question- 
naire used was tested on young people 
in Canada. The reader will have to 


make his the 


own evaluation of 


findings to Canadian young people. 
but the importance of this study to 


Canadian adult education is un- 
Here is thoroughgoing 
scientific method applied to a vitally 
important field. The procedures 
adopted in the study, the conclusions 
which grow out of it, and the pro- 
grams of education and guidance 
recommended by the author are of 
significance, even to those who may 
be somewhat disquieted by the find- 
ings. The book demands study by a 
much wider audience than the Y’s 
and churches for whom it is pri- 
marily intended. J.R.K. 


W orld Communications, Press. Radio 


and Film, by Albert A. 


questioned. 


Shea. 


Unesco, Paris, 1950. $1.20. 


Albert Shea, has 
been working with Unesco on special 
research in world communications. 
In this book he reports on the cir- 
culation of newspapers and _periodi- 
cals, radio services, film distribution. 
and related matters in 160 states and 
territories throughout the world. 
These data are presented directly and 
through a series of colored maps, 
charts, and pictographs. 


A Canadian, 


The Art of Board Membership, by 
Roy Sorenson. Association Press, 


N.Y. (G. R. Welch): 1950. $2.50. 
The Art of Board Membership 


is a manual for board members. 
It describes how, in Mr. Sorenson’s 
opinion, lay members can contribute 
most to the on-going work of the 
social, religious, and educational or- 
ganization. It prescribes the elements 
of a good board and committee 
meeting; it describes how a good 
board chairman handles a meeting, 
and it the place of 
and special 


indicates 
standing, executive, 
committees. 

The appendix contains examples 
of boards relative to different sizes 
of operations, illustrations of division 
of responsibility, and charts that 
clearly define various aspects of 
delegation of authority and functions 
of boards. 

The which are by 
George Lichty, creator of “Grin and 
Bear It”, are very amusing. 

The Art oj Board Membership 
should be a useful book for the 
executive interested in helping his 
lay board people to learn their jobs 
and fulfill the objectives of their 
organizations. Avan F. KLEIN. 


illustrations 
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Pamphlets 
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Some Unesco Publications 


Adult Education: Current Trends and 
Practices. Published by 
1949, 148 pp. 75c. 
Education. Vol. 2.) 


Unesco. 
(Problems in 


This symposium on adult educa- 
tion touches on a wide range of 
interests. Some of the articles, like 
those by Torres Bodet and Sir John 
Maud, deal with general problems 
and present a philosophy. Others 
are detailed studies of experimental 
work now in progress, such as Camp 
Laquemac. the Village Colleges in 
England, and the adult-education 
services of the Enoch Pratt Public 
Library in The sympo- 
sium makes no claim to cover cur- 


Baltimore. 


rent trends in a systematic or com- 
plete way, but it does bring us a 
good sample of the best in recent 
thought and achievement. 


Cooperatives and Fundamental Edu- 
cation, by Maurice Colombain. 
Published by 1950. 171 
pp., 60c. (Monographs on Funda- 
mental Education, Vol. 2.) 


Unesco. 


Unesco has sponsored this work 
of a con- 
viction that any program of funda- 
mental education in backward areas 
must also be a program of economic 
and social improvement. 


on cooperatives because 


There is 
little use in attempting to educate 
people who are poor, hungry, and 
sick—and resigned to these 
tions. Through cooperatives, 


condi- 
people 
can learn to help themselves and to 
help each other. Cooperatives are 


seen as a means of raising living 
standards and also as an effective 
instrument of education. 


The author, the former head of 
the cooperation division of the In- 
ternational Labour Office, describes 
and discusses cooperatives in India, 
China, and Ceylon, and draws some 
examples from the 
United States. reference is 
made to the educational program on 
cooperatives at Laval University. 


Europe and 


Some 


Public Library Extension, by Lionel 

R. McColvin. Published by 
1950, 113 pp.. 
(Unesco Public Library Manuals. 
2 


as) 


Unesco. 65°. 


Adult Education Activities for Pub- 
lic Libraries, by Carl Thomsen, 
Edward Sydney, and Miriam D. 
Tompkins. Published by Unesco. 
102 pp. 1950. 65c. (Unesco Public 
Library Manuals, 3.) 


At the Unesco summer school for 
public librarians held in England in 
1948, it was decided to issue a series 
of manuals to make the best experi- 
ence in modern public-library work 
more widely known throughout the 
world. 


Public Library Extension describes 
the means which have been worked 
out to extend library service to meet 
the needs of scattered and rural popu- 
lations, and of special groups in the 
community. 





Adult Education Activities for Pub- 
lic Libraries how the 
use of the 


communication. 


discusses 


library may make new 


means of such as 
radio, films, discussion groups, and 
exhibitions. The libraries are not just 
storehouses of information, but can 
play an active role in adult educa- 
tion by helping people to read wisely, 
and to gain an understanding of the 
problems of their day. 


Published 


Annual 


Fundamental Education. 


quarterly by Unesco. 
subscription, 70c. 
This quarterly provides articles 
dealing with the elementary education 
of adults. For example, the most re- 
cent issue (April) has the following 
The Adult Education Cam- 


paign in Brazil; School Cooperatives; 


articles: 


Radio in Fundamental Education: 
Some Fundamental Education Mater- 


ials from Brazil (illustrated). 
Abstracts. 
Education Clearing House, Unesco. 
12 pp. Monthly. Free: 
Starting in March, 1949, an Ab- 
stract has appeared monthly which 


Fundamental Education 


gives brief annotations on publica- 
tions from all over the world dealing 
with adult education and particularly 
with the 
adults. 


ABOUT ADULT EDUCATION 
Adult Education and the School, by 
J. R. Kidd. Canadian 
for Adult Education. 
1950. 36 pages. 25c. 


= 


elementary education of 


Association 
Toronto, 


War-time impetus in adult learning 
has Canadian 
Five Can- 
adian provinces now directly sponsor 
programs in adult education. Com- 


munity centers, although still few in 


carried over into 


“peace-time” education. 


actual number. have demonstrated 
to Canadians that there is a place 
for education in adult life. 

Dr. Kidd’s pamphlet has been pre- 
pared particularly for teachers. Men 
and women are beginning to claim 
the school as the possession of the 


community as a whole and not sim- 
ply the property of its younger mem- 
bers. Such a change in public opinion 


necessitates a shifting in the point of 
view of those who have. until now, 
reigned supreme as the only adults 
in the school set-up. 

In simple Kidd 
points out the advantages of re-in- 
terpreting the school to include the 
adults of the community. through 


language. Dr. 


voluntary and informal participation 
in programs designed to help them 
develop as individuals in a complex 
society. Briefly he outlines the struc- 
ture of adult education in Canada; 
discusses the philosophy behind adult 
education: presents some facts on the 
ability of adults to learn: gives some 
pertinent advice on the administra- 
tion of programs: and ends with a 
few outstanding principles in group 
leadership and discussion methods. 

\ short 
known 


bibliography of  well- 


source material completes 
this useful pamphlet. a valuable con- 
tribution to the growing literature 
on adult education in Canada. It will 
be of great assistance to all those 
who are confronted for the first time 
with the administration or leadership 
of adult-education programs. 


ELIZABETH LOOSLEY. 


Adult Education Review. Published 
monthly by the South Indian Adult 
Education Association, Madras. 
A very informative new journal 

has just reached our desk. There are 
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useful articles on “Adult Teaching”, 

“Adult Education Training’, “Adult 

Literacy Methods”, and a_ report 

of an Indian Adult Education 

Conference. 

Studies in the Social Significance of 
Adult Education. Published by the 
American Association Adult 

Available from the 
Publications Bureau, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

This books on adult 
education came out originally be- 
tween the years 1937 and 194]. 
Some are now out of print but more 
than a dozen of the books are still 
available at a cost per set of $4.00. 
Titles include: The Extension of 
University Teaching, The Workers’ 
Road to Why Forums, 
Adult Education Councils. 


for 
Education. 


series of 


Learning, 


Project for Literacy Education. U.S. 
Office of Education, Directed by 
Ambrose Caliver. Materials avail- 
able through Educators Washing- 
ton Despatch, 100 Garfield Ave., 
New $3.50 for 
complete set; individual readers, 
20c to 35c. 

This project was started with the 
aid of the Carnegie Corporation to 


London, Conn. 


(1) develop instructional materials 


suitable for use with adult illiterates. 

(2) prepare qualified teachers of 

adults, and (3) stimulate a nation- 

wide attack on illiteracy in the 

United States. 

There is a whole series of readers 
and equivalent workbooks for teach- 
ers giving close attention to methods 
of instruction that have proved to 
be successful at various experience 
levels. 

Catalogue of Unesco Publications. 
Available from Ryerson Press, 
299 Queen St. W., Toronto, Ont. 

the Canadian 

agent for United Nations materials 
is now distributing a catalogue of all 
publications produced or sponsored 


Ryerson Press as 


by Unesco. 


Advertising in Canada 

The place of advertising in Can- 
adian life has been discussed on more 
than one occasion on Citizens’ Forum 
and in the pages of this journal. 
Readers who are interested in this 
subject may receive a copy of a 
well-stated case for advertising by 
writing to the Canadian Association 
of Advertisers, 85 Richmond St. W., 
Toronto. This brief was presented 
this year to the Massey Royal 
Commission. 
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